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THE HOUSE &® GARDEN BULLETIN BOARD 


HE two pages of Christmas gift suggestionsthat 
appear in this issue are only an appetizer for 
seven more to come in December. 

December, did we say? Here we are writing of 
December when September has scarcely begun, 
thinking of the Christmas Gifts Number while the 
flowers still bloom. And when December arrives, 
with its snow and ice, we’ll be thinking in terms of 
April and flowers! That’s where an editor has an 
As sonar over other people—he experiences two 
waves of Christmas spirit, one in late summer and 
one in late December. And we are genuinely excited 
about this December issue because it will contain 
so many unexpected features. 

There will be the seven pages of gift suggestions 
mentioned above, and articles on period furniture 
and Oriental rugs about which we are running series 
and in the decorating series Miss Fakes will write 
on color schemes for hallways. These you’d natu- 
rally expect. But you will find something very 
unusual in the article on private chapels for country 
homes, a subject never considered, so far as we 
know, by a popular magazine. You’d be amazed 
at the number of country houses that are equipped 
with chapels. There is also an unusual side to the 
boat model article: it tells you how to make one; 
all the parts and processes are shown and explained. 
The subject of imitation flowers and when one can 
legitimately use them also has its unusual aspect. 
In addition to these we are quite sure you will find 
more than passing interest in the greenhouse article, 
in the description of a remodeled New York City 
home, in the garden of varying levels, designed by 
Prentice Sanger, in the illustrations of quoins, in the 
three houses that are grouped together and in the 
Little Portfolio of good Interiors. 

In fact, as we turn the imaginary pages of this 
Christmas Gifts Number we have a feeling that 
oo will want to keep that issue, keep it for its 

autiful illustrations, for its wealth of practical 
suggestions, for the things found here that are not 
to be found elsewhere. 

This issue will be coming to you on the 3oth of 
the previous month, instead of the 25th as hereto- 
fore. The slight change in publication date, we 
hope, will not confuse you at first. It should only 
add a sharper edge to the appetite. 


Ac year we find more and more people who 
become convinced that a crowded city is no 
place in which to live. And when we hear them 
express their new-found convictions we think of 
what George Gissing once wrote: “I should like 
to add to the Litany a new petition: For all in- 
habitants of great towns and especially for all such 
as dwell in lodgings, boarding houses, flats or any 
other sordid substitute for home which need or 
foolishness may have contrived. . .” 


UAINTNESS has been the curse of much of 
the architecture of the last twenty years. The 
cottage idea has had the most baneful effect on 
the modern mind. Too many of the younger genera- 
tion have been brought up to believe that the best 
architectured house is the house with no architecture 
at all, the country cottage that has just spon- 
taneously grown out of the ground. 

The sophisticated imitation of unsophisticated 
work has led to the horror of quaintness. The same 
spirit which induces confectioners to call their 
refreshment room “ Ye Olde English Bunne Shoppe” 
causes builders to put up little chaotic houses, all 
nooks and crannies, with microscopic windows and 
an inordinate roof, and induces other misguided 
people to inhabit them. 

Of recent times there has, however, been a certain 
reaction away from the quaint towards a more 
definite, a more pete te ws artistic and (in the 
truest’ sense of the word) classical style of archi 


tecture. 


S this is the House Planning Number, it is 
natural that its pages contain a great deal of 
architectural material. It comes from quite a 
variety of sources. The -work of no less than 
eighteen architects is shown. Those whose houses 
illustrate the article on ‘‘Why English Houses Are 
English”, of course are British architects. The 
same is true of Charles Wade whose garden is 
shown on pages 56 and 57. Of the others, Aymar 
Embury II, Patterson-King, A. R. Hennell, Lewis 
Bowman and Prentice Sanger practice in New York; 
R. Brognard Okie in Philadelphia, and Koch & 
Armstrong in New Orleans. Mrs, Olive W. 
Barnewall, whe contributes to the Little Portfolio, 
is a New York decorator. Wadley & Smythe, who 
designed and executed the rock path shown on 
ge 59, are also in New York. The photographs of 
alconies on pages 65, 66 and 67 were collected by 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 


NYONE who has sniffed the sweet fragrance of 
nicotiana or stocks in the dusk of a summer 
evening must feel that there is something cleansing 
and health-giving in sweet smells. So thought old 
John Evelyn, the famous 16th Century gardener 
and author of “Sylva” and other horticultural 
writings. He had a plan to make London the 
healthiest as well as the happiest city in the world 
by surrounding it with borders and hedges of sweet 
briar, jasmine, lilies, rosemary, lavender, musk 
and marjoram. 


HERE is undoubtedly a popular bias in favor 

of furnishing the small country house with 
farmhouse furniture. It is generally believed that 
antiques must be obtained at all costs, since the 
right atmosphere can only be conveyed by a com- 
plete equipment of old Colonial pieces or reproduc- 
tions of them, Toby jugs, brass warming pans and 
old glass. 

It is easy to see how this convention has devel- 
oped. The first owner of a country cottage doubtless 
saw Colonial furniture, jugs and old glass galore 
in the kitchens of the farmhouses around, and 
immediately decided to furnish in similar style. 
He forgot, unfortunately, that the circumstances 
which had evolved the typical farmhouse interior 
might not apply in his case, and that a room which 
was in every way right for the every-day use of a 
country farmer might be less suitable for the 
enjoyment of a city man transplanted to the coun- 
try. This passion for the primitive gets a bit tiring 
after a time. 

In some respects country precedent may be 
safely followed. Farmhouse furniture has for 
centuries been made for hard wear, and is durable, 
simple and beautiful with the beauty of perfect 
fitness for its purpose. The owner of a modern 
small country Sees will find that, for him also, 
furniture that requires the minimum of attention, 
is necessary, and, as far as the essential pieces are 
concerned, he cannot do better than follow on 
farmhouse lines, leaving the decorative features to 
be suitably filled in as need arises. 

On the other hand, not all our small country 
houses belong to the Colonial era. Many date from 
the Neo-Greek revival, 1800-1850. Primitive 
Colonial furniture looks out of place in them. 
Why not try the simpler Directoire pieces or furni- 
ture of the Normandy farmhouse type? It is quite 
refreshing now and then to find a remodeled or 
restored old country house that is furnished with 
English oak, late Italian or Directoire pieces. 
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FREQUENT error made by prospective house 

builders is to give insufficient attention to the 
design prepared by the architect before getting 
estimates from builders and starting work. ‘There is 
no more ruinous course than to tinker with a house 
while it is being built. The only wise policy is to 
study the design carefully before a brick is laid and 
to discuss with the architect every detail not exclud- 
ing the arrangement of windows and doors so as to 
get as much light and air as possibie, and the 
fittings, which should be of good design. 

The great temptation which besets the builder of 

a small house is first costs. A house is intended to 
last not for months, but for many years, and chea 
things as a rule soon wear out. A well-built and well- 
equipped house is an investment which does not as 
a rule depreciate in value. Cheapness, on the other 
hand, usually results in a Leavy bill for repairs year 
after year and when the cheaply built house comes 
to be sold, the owner generally finds that he has been 
indulging in extravagance. 
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A NEW HOUSE IN AN OLD 


Both the methods and manner used in English 
17th century houses have been followed closely, 
skilfully and sympathetically in the construction 
and treatment of this house, built almost entirely 
of local materials, at Bronxville, N. Y., designed 
for Henry N. Morris by Lewis Bowman, architect 
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WHY ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES ARE ENGLISH 


The Result from Four Principal Factors which are 
Difficult to Reproduce Satisfactorily in America 


RCHITECTURE has about it a curi- 
ously deceptive way of being the 
simplest thing in the world or the subtlest 
thing in the world. If you recognize that it 
is the second, it will reveal itself to you as 
the first. In other words, if you think that 
an architectural style, or another man’s 
house can be duplicated by merely copying 
the forms, architecture will forever elude 
you, as all arts elude the copyist. 
But if you think that architecture is a 
living thing, a creative essence, full of inflec- 
tions and instinct with the personal equation 


MATLACK PRICE 


it will begin to do things for you, almost of 
itself. It will seem, sometimes, almost a 
vehicle of magic, expressing your innermost 
secret imagination in terms of form and 
color and texture. It will paint a picture in 
three dimensions, with the clear blue of the 
sky above, the living green of growing 
things, and the warm, friendly red of brick 
that no painter has ever been able to mix on 
his palette. 

Nonsense, says the materialist. Brick is 
brick and stone is stone, and if I could get 
hold of a set of Lutyens blue prints I would 


build me a house as picturesque as anything 
in England. 

But the thing is not so simple. The very 
intention of copying, even before the act, 
has driven away the true spirit of creative 
art, and foredoomed the copy to esthetic 
failure. 

It has seemed, no doubt, to a good many 
people that it should be a fairly easy trick 
to design and build a country house which 
would look just like the illustrations of 
English country houses. Casement win- 
dows, a few odd chimneys, picturesque 


A garden terrace in a vine-covered angle of an English country house in a manner thoroughly typical 
cf English country architecture. The house is built of local stone and roofed with local tiles. It is 


Thackeray Turner’s house at Godalming, designed by himself fcr his cwn occupancy 
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Even a modern house 
may have a fine flavor 
of old age tf ts de 
signed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, the greatest 
of English architects 


House & Garden 


This remodeled Eng- 
lish house is an 
ancient house with 
additions in keeping 
with the old work. 
E. G. Allen, architect 


roof lin¢, anything available in the way of 
textured building materials—simple enough. 
But when you come to do it, it is not simple 
at all, and the house has not only completely 
missed being “‘English’’—it is not even a 
good American house, which it might 
otherwise have been. 

What is the answer? In essence it is quite 
simple, and lies in the fact that English 
country houses are English. If this seems 
like a trick answer, I hasten to amplify it by 
saying that the things which make for the 
real character of the English country house 
are not things which can be copied. They 
are not plans or roof lines, or bricks or slates 
or stone or anything so definite. It is true 
that the English have a good many local and 
peculiar building materials which we have 
not—but the difference does not lie in these. 

We have ail kinds of brick, plenty of 
rough, shaggy slates, we can do anything 
we like with stucco and plaster, and oak 
timbers can be hewn by us as well as by any 
other builders. We can make and install 
casement windows—in fact we are up to 
anything, and up to a lot of things that some 
of the other countries are not on to at all. 

The difference comes in the spirit of the 
thing, and that is the very point seldom 
recognized by the materialist, and scornfully 
discounted by him when someone points 
it out. 

What, then, is the spirit of the English 
country house? What makes it different 


A traditional local style rendered in the 
traditional local stone are seen conjoined 
in “ Drakestone” , Darsley, typical of the 
English country house manner. Oswald 
P. Milne & Paul Phipps, architects 
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from everything except itself? Without 
going into a maze of detail, I will touch on 
four things which make the English country 
house what it is. If these things, or factors, 
can be duplicated in any other country, it 
would be possible to duplicate the English 
country house, as, indeed, has been done. 
In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, nota- 
bly, where two, three and even all four 
factors are found duplicated, we also find 
country houses which very closely approach 
in kind and at times excel the ideal English 
country house. 

The first essential of the English country 
house is the man for whom it is being built. 
The Englishman is not so self-conscious as 
we are. He does not feel that he must build 
a house as nearly as possible like the houses 
to the right and left of him. It is his house, 
and he will have it the way he wants it. He 
is not afraid that his friends will think it is 
“queer”. What if they do? Does it matter? 
Not at all, and much less the possible 
comments of passers-by along the road. 

By this I do not mean that the English- 
man wants, or builds a freak house, one 
that would be an affliction to his neighbors. 
There is a wide range between this and the 
commonplace. To build a house which is 
pleasingly interesting because it is unusual 
is to do a favor to the whole community. 

The builder of a country house in Eng- 
land, then, stands a chance of having a 

(Continued on page 110) 


A small modern English country house 
with a roof of straw thatch and walls of 
stucco. It is simply designed, but at 
little cost and no ostentation it achieves 
distinction. Basil Oliver, architect 


This detail of the en- 
trance of the house ( be- 
low) shows a splendid 
bit of weathered clap- 
boarding and timber 
work; roof of thatch 


In this house built by 
an architect for him- 
self there is an inter- 
esting demonstration 
gardening 


on a small scale 
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This lovely and un- 
usual garden scheme 
at Snowshill, Glou- 
cestershire, England, 
was lately a forlorn 


and squalid Space, 


full of rubbish and 


overgrown weeds 


From the terrace of 
the upper garden 
steps lead down into 
a bathing pool which 
has been set in the 
stone walls of form- 
er farm buildings by 
its architect-owner 


In the steps con- 
necting the terraces, 
in the walls, paving 
and elsewhere, as 
much as possible 
of the old, cream- 
colored stone is left 


in its original shape 


CHARLES WADE, Architect 


THE GARDEN THAT WAS ONCE A BARNYARD 
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Over the sloping wall one gets a fairly comprehensive view of 
the gardens and their cutbwildings. The old sheepfold and 
cow barn in the far corner have been stripped of their stalls 
and converted into the pleasantest kind of shadowy loggias 


The garden, sheltered by the erstwhile farm buildings, is a 
veritable sun trap, and its design is a splendid example of 
directness and restfulness; a lily tank at one end and an 
Italian well head set effectively in the center turf panel 


At the left of the dove 
cote a stone-piered gate- 
way gives upon the gar- 
den (shown at the right) 
from the grounds lying 
upon the lower slope 


On the upper terrace 
stands an ancient 
sun-dial supported on 
a tall stone shaft, the 
focus of architectural 
interest at that point 
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In the Modern House Some Provision 


Should Be Made for a Man’s Hobbies 


OME years ago there could have been seen, driving around the 
streets of New York, a bakery wagon that bore the sign: 


FATHER’S BREAD 


GIVE THE OLD MAN A CHANCE 


Doubtless inspired by the fact that Mother and Grandmother were 
then enjoying extensive advertising as breadmakers, this mention 
of Father came as a stimulating contrast. It reminded people, how- 
ever vulgar the parlance of its phrasing, that the breadwinner ought 
to be accorded some respect for the bread he won. It may also have 
been a reaction to the song which assured us that everybody worked 
but Father. In short, at this time Father did not figure very prom- 
inently in the scheme of things; he was considered after everyone 
else had been given his or her share. And yet even in those days 
Father had a room to himself in the house. It was called his ‘“den”’, 
as if the old gentleman kept bones there. But he didn’t seem to 
mind what it was called so long as he had the room. Today, if we 
jugge by the plans of houses which appear in our popular maga- 
zines, he hasn't even the room. 


} ACH issue of House & GARDEN contains many views ard plans 
of recently erected houses, ranging in size from the smaller 
types to the larger. They are pleasantly laid out; you usually find 
an adequate living room, a serviceable kitchen, perhaps a library, 
bedrooms aplenty, often a nursery and always the necessary quota 
of bathrooms. As issue after issue appears we look at these plans, 
study them for the house that we intend to build and make notes 
on the things we want that house to contain. In only the rarest of 
instances, however, have we found any room definitely allotted to 
the head of the family as his very own. This, we feel, is a serious 
matter. We make every provision for children, for making sure— 
or as sure as we can—that our boys would rather be at home than 
anywhere else, but we apparently take it for granted that Father 
will stay pul without any especial accommodation. 


UST why should the head of the house have a room to himself? 

What sort of a room should it be? And just what should the rest 
of the family do about it? 

Every intelligent man has, in addition to his business, a hobby 
which he rides when the mood strikes him and when he feels a need 
for change from the routine and exactions of his business. He may 
have the carpentry complex and want to work with tools, or he 
may build ship models, as many men are doing now, or he may want 
to write or study or just sit still and think. The kind of hobby will 
decide the kind of room. Plenty of men are taking up gardening; 
for such men a small greenhouse would be the ideal sort of private 
room. The carpenter will want a workshop, the literary man a 


library and the chap who just wants to read and think, a room 
away from the noise and confusion of the house. 

Practically every man has some few possessions that he treasures, 
possessions that the other members of the family simply can’t 
appreciate. What, for example, is a man to do with his framed 
college diploma? With his college photographs? He worked four, 
hard, long years to get that sheepskin; and the photographs remind 
him of the times when he didn’t work. Things of this sort don’t fit 
into any other room of the house, and yet it is a pity for them to be 
relegated to the attic, just because they aren’t accommodating to a 
scheme of decoration. Certainly the man should be permitted to 
furnish and decorate that room according to his own tastes. They 
may be atrocious tastes, and his room may be a junk pile, but if he 
is happy with it, let him have it. 


EHIND this desire for a room to himself lies a phase of male 

psychology which few women understand or attempt to 
understand. It is because of no lack of affection for the members of 
his family that a man wants occasionally to crawl off by himself. 
There are times when he craves solitude, when he hungers for the 
chance simply to be by himself, to do what, for the moment, pleases 
him. Reading, writing, wood-carving, fussing with plants—all 
these are innocuous and engaging hobbies. A man might be worse 
occupied—far worse—than in puttering around his room with them. 
Fortunate is the household whose head is so inclined that he takes 
pleasure in these things. 

But if he is thwarted in his effort to enjoy them, he may either go 
to the dogs or the drama queens, beccme short-tempered, sullen, 
grouchy and eventually feel that, in a way, he is a failure. The 
sense of being thwarted is the most ruinous one that can come to a 
man. He may have a bad day at the office. Everything has gone 
against him. Let him come home, put on old clothes and slip into 
his greenhouse for the evening. At least the plants aren’t against 
him—that’s the way he thinks about it. He may have failed at 
business that day, but the strip of linen-fold paneling he carves 
that night proves that he is no failure. He may have been thwarted 
all week long in his business, but the story he reads over the week- 
end leaves him triumphant. 


O man is defeated so long as he has hobbies and is permitted to 

ride them. But he must be given a loose enough rein to ride 
them within reason. That is why he should have a room somewhere 
in the house that is absolutely his. That is why the other members 
of the family should respect his privacy while he is there. That is 
why, if he likes a mussy desk, he should have a mussy desk. And if 
he enjoys gazing at his diploma and photographs of himself in 
running trunks, for all that is good and true in life, let him gaze 
upon them without scorn from his family. 
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THE ROCK PATH 


Between the rose garden and the spring garden, on the 
place of Carl H. Pforzheimer, Purchase, N. Y., are 
these rock stairs connecting the two levels, Low growing 
sedums and other plants at home in a rocky environ- 
ment were used to give color and greenery. The gardens 
were designed and executed by Wadley & Smythe 
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The living room, 17’ by 30’, serves both for living and 
dining, the living end being shown above. The exposed 
beams, plaster ceiling and simple wooden walls make a 
dignified background for this splendid room 


House & Garden 


The dining end is close to the kitchen and paniry. A Welsh 

dresser is placed between the pantry door and the door 

leading to the sunroom. This double use of a large room 
is an economical solution for a small family 
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The residence of Dr. E. G. Cady, Southern Pines, N. C., is mainly a one-story structure with shingled 


walls and roof. 


architect, Aymar Embury IT 


The history of its plans, with Dr.Cady’s permission, is related in the text by the 


THE NARROW MARGIN OF PROFIT 


One Architect’s Experience in Which He Reslined 
Exactly $3.67 for a Set of House 


EOPLE so often wonder what an archi- 

tect does with all the money he gets for 
the drawings for their houses that I am 
tempted to tell how much I made on the 
little house illustrated in this article. 

The owner came to me and asked me if I 
would make him a flat fee for designing a 
little winter cottage with just two bed- 
rooms and a living room, and a garage 
attached; his idea was that there would be 
no kitchen or servants’ quarters in the 
house, but he would take his meals in a 
nearby hotel. A house of this kind can 
be built in North Carolina for three or four 
thousand dollars and I told him a price of 
$500, which is outrageous if figured on a 
commission basis. 

I made some little sketches for the build- 
ing. Then he decided to add a kitchen and 
a man’s room and bath up- 


AYMAR EMBURY II 


were made in pencil on tracing paper; the 
specification was, of course, thorough, and 
full sized details for all molded or decorated 
parts of the building were furnished as well 
as for all windows and doors. 

An abstract from the books reads as follows: 


Dr. 
265 hours of overhead........... 397-50 
$646.33 

Cr. 
Agreed amount.................. $500.00 
$6-0.09 


In other words I made for about ten days 
of my own time $3.67, throwing in the idea. 
It is quite conceivable that had I had a 


Plans 


more difficult client, who would have re- 
quired a great number of sketches, I might 
have spent twice as much time on the work 
as I actually did, but as it was, the job was 
about an average one in the amount of time 
spent in making changes, and the cost of 
the sketches was about the correct propor- 
tion for the cost of the house as a whole. 

The item of overhead is one which most 
people do not understand, but in the course 
of twenty-two years of architectural work I 
have found that the office expense approxi- 
mates $1.50 an hour for each hour of drafts- 
men’s time. 

It may be well to explain just what this 
overhead is: salaries of stenographers, office 
boy, janitor; telephone, heat, light, water, 
and ice; blue prints, office supplies and 
photographs; colored deawings made out- 
side the office by profes- 


stairs, and to improve the 
quality of the house a little. 
I told him these changes 
would cost $150 additional 
so that my fee for making 
his drawings was $650. If 
anything I did my work 


more economically than in 
many jobs of this kind; no 
water color perspectives and 


no elaborate sketches were 
submitted, for my client 
understood these things cost 
more than the size of the 
job justified. The drawings 


Bete” 


sional renderers; insurance, 
taxes; draftsmen’s time 
for which no money is 
received. 

This last item may seem a 
surprising one but practi- 
cally every architect has a 

(Continued on page 106) 


The middle of the house is 
occupied by a large living 

room with chambers on one 
side and service on the other. 
The plan is notable for sim. 
plicity and livable qualities 
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A Spanish home of six rvoms, 
with wings flanking a center 
living room. The garage joins 
the house on the left. The house 
is at Albuquerque, N. M. 


MODERN 


ADAPTATIONS 


of the 


ADOBE 


A terraced adobe house at 
Sania Fé, N. M., built 
after the manner of Pueblo 
Indian homes. The 
“vigas”’ or ceiling beams 
are exposed. The windows 
are an American adap- 
lation 


The arched openings on the 
front porch, ihe tile covered 
gate and the walled courtyard 
distinguish this Spanish house 
at Albuquerque, N. M, 


A detail of timbers carved by 
Indians for a New Mexican 
mission in 1729. These are 
now used in the patio of an- 
artist’s home in Santa Fé 


The pueblo house, built in 
adobe or sun-baked clay, is 
native to New Mexico. Its 
revival as a style for homes 
in that section is noticeable 
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Antiques and Reproductions are Much in Demand Owing to the 
Increasing Appreciation of the Spantsh and Italian Interior 


T is easy to understand 

the growing demand for 
Spanish and Italian furni- 
ture. Interiors are becom- 
ing more simple and there is 
something about a room 
furnished after the Spanish 
manner that is extraordi- 
narily restful—a sense of 
space, a restraint and ab- 
sence of useless ornament 
that make for peace of 
mind. [Italian furniture, 
while frequently elaborate- 
ly carved and ornamented, 
has this same restful qual- 
ity. Its lines are essentially 
simple and straightforward 
and there is nothing flip- 
pant or restless about its 
solid dignity. Because of 
this sincerity and sugges- 
tion of permanence it is a 
happy choice for many of 
our modern interiors. 

The vogue for Spanish 


A beautifully carved Tuscan bed of the 16th Century and a piece of brilliant Spanish 
embroidery are the dominant features of this bedroom furnished with an interesting array 


of old Spanish and Italian pieces. Decorations by John Wanamaker 


MARGARET McELROY 


and SPAIN 


Ni . 


On two sides of the dining room is a niche painted lacquer red 
inside—a striking contrast to the gray blue plaster walls. It 
makes a delightful setting for vari-colored pottery and glass 


[= = 


and Italian architecture has 
naturally created a demand 
for this type of furniture. 
Interest in Spanish decora- 
tion of all kinds has resulted 
in some excellent reproduc- 
tions being made of Spanish 
furnituce of the 16th and 
17th Centuries. While dif- 
fering from the Italian in 
some respects—notably in 
the use of Moorish decora- 
tion and much wrought iron 
work, the two styles are so 
alike in feeling that they can 


be combined successfully in 


the same interior. 

The Spaniard demanded 
plenty of room to move 
about in. Only such fieces 
of furniture as were abso- 
lutely necessary were used, 
with the result that the 
room frequently presented 
an aspect of bareness, almost 

(Continued on page 124) 
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THE WISDOM OF MID-WINTER PLANTING 


Not “fust Another Attempt to Prolong the Gardener's Labors but a 
Way to Lessen the High Cost and Hurry of Work in Spring and Fall 


ID-WINTER planting is a tussle 

between the gardener and a more or 
less unwilling season. The plants them- 
selves, being dormant then, are ready for 
moving, but the ground in the average 
climate of these States from December to 
March is generally reluctant to receive 
them as it should. At one time it is the 
consistency of rock and at another the con- 
sistency of jelly, and it is often under snow. 
Neither frozen ground nor mushy ground 
offers a pleasant place for plants, and 
certainly neither assures great chance of 
success; for planting soil, particularly in 
winter, should be friable; it should crumble 
easily in the hand so that it can sift in 
readily among the roots of the plant and 
leave no air spaces or water pockets to give 
devastating performances. This means 
that if planting is to be done in mid-winter 
the ground must be in proper condition to 
take care of it both during and after the 
operation. This can be done, and the way 
it can, be done is by covering the planting 
area with an adequate mulch before the 
ground has frozen, removing it just before 
the actual planting, and re-covering the 
area afterward to prevent frost working too 
rapidly into the loose ground. Evergreens 
should be protected from the drying winds 
after planting, trees and large shrubs 
should be guyed securely, and while some 
small ground cover plants can be moved 
safely, herbaceous things generally should 
be left for gentler seasons. 

In brief, these are the precautions which 
must be taken for mid-winter planting. 
While they add something to the methods 
of spring and fall, the increased difficulty is 
as nothing to the advantage which planting 
at this season affords. That is, there is an 
advantage, and a great one, if your regular 
planting seasons are crowded, or if the 
coming of winter finds you with your fall 
planting uncompleted. And as most en- 
thusiastic amateurs and most landscape 
architects live through hectic springs and 
falls, despairing from one minute to the 
next of their chances for getting their 
planting done in time, and as much fall 
planting is carried over until spring just 
because fall couldn’t be stretched out 
indefinitely, there is much to be said in 
winter's favor as a time for getting plants 
in the ground. 


VEN when winter planting is not done 

to meet an emergency it can still be 
considered a worth while undertaking. 
For one thing, large tree moving can be 
done then more safely, if not more easily, 
than at any other time; for another, labor 
is usually easier to get and harder to keep 
busy; and for both of these reasons some 


RICHARD PRATT 


nurseries will sell trees and plant them for 
less money than during the more popular 
buying seasons. 

Mulch is the most important factor in 
mid-winter planting; without it, in fact, 
planting at this season would be almost 
impossible and extremely uncertain in its 
results. It is simply a protective covering 
to prevent frost from entering the ground, 
consisting of dry leaves or manure, straw, 
corn husks, salt hay, or any non-conductor 
of this type. Even a small place should 
produce a sufficient quantity of dry leaves 
to take care of its winter planting, but it 
will necessitate thrifty accumulation—no 
carting away in bursts of enthusiastic 
clean-ups nor any pungent fall bon-fires. 
Mulching with manure on a large scale 
these days is apt to be an expensive affair, 
but there is hardly a better material. Corn 
husks need to be used in greater quantity 
than anything else because they offer a 
looser blanket than other mulches. Straw 
is splendid material, and a bale of straw 
will go a long way and not add greatly to 
the cost of the planting. 


HE mulch should be placed over the 

entire planting area, extending slightly 
beyond the actual limits to prevent frost 
creeping under the edges into the ground 
which is to be dug up later. The thickness 
of the mulch depends altogether upon the 
severity of the winter in the locality of the 
mulch itself. Where the winters are not 
unusually violent and frost does not pene- 
trate usually to greater depths than 12” or 
18”, heavy manure will serve very well at a 
thickness of 6”; light straw manure at from 
8” to 10”, and leaves, straw and salt hay at 
from 10” to 12’. The mulch can be held in 
place by a guard of chicken wire fixed on 
short stakes, by brush, boards, or by a 
small quantity of earth thrown over it. 

If the work is to be single plantings of 
trees or shrubs it will be necessary, of course, 
to cover only the circles of the prospective 
holes; but it must be kept in mind that 
even the smallest evergreen or deciduous 
tree should have a hole prepared for it at 
least 3’ in diameter, and that single large 
shrubs will require holes 2’ or more in 
diameter. Where the planting is to be done 
in closely planted groups the most practical 
method is to cover the whole area; for it is 
always possible in mass plantings that it 
may be necessary to shift individual 
plants from their planned positions, even 
slightly, to take the best advantage of their 
size and shape and get from them their 
most effective composition. 

Both ends of the transplanting operation 
must be mulched; the plant as well as the 
planting space, for it is necessary to keep all 


the ground involved in good working con- 
dition. The exception to this is the case 
of the large tree which is to be moved with 
a frozen ball, and here only the ball itself 
should be allowed to freeze. Small decidu- 
ous trees need not be moved with a ball of 
earth, but after they attain a trunk dia- 
meter of more than 3” or 4” it begins 
to be a wise precaution. Evergreens, with 
their fibrous roots, and such deciduous 
trees as the Liquidambar, Tulip, Beech, 
and Dogwood, should always be moved 
with their roots encased and undisturbed 
in their original earth. There will always 
be root ends and rootlets which extend 
beyond the ball, and as these are extremely 
important parts of the tree’s anatomy they 
should be protected and preserved. There- 
fore a trench should be dug around the tree 
just before freezing weather sets in and the 
root ends disengaged at a time when this 
can be done without damage. This trench 
may be filled with loose earth and mulched, 
or it may be merely mulched; the object 
being to keep the earth from freezing around 
these sensitive rootlets and also to make 
transplanting easier. In some cases where 
trees have been moved with frozen balls it 
has been found possible to do away with 
digging a trench around the ball in advance 
by simply mulching the ground about this 
same circumference. This makes for easy 
digging where easy digging is necessary. 
The new holes for large trees might also be 
prepared in advance of freezing weather 
with a considerable saving of labor. 


HEREVER the solidly frozen ball is 

not used in transplanting trees and 
shrubs, the earth, as stated before, must 
be of a fine enough texture to allow it to 
enter all the crevices of the roots and com- 
pact firmly. Planting anything in frozen 
clods of earth is inviting almost certain 
disaster to the plant. Then, after the plant 
has been put in its new position, the earth 
packed about its roots, and guy wires 
attached (if it is of any size), the mulch 
which has been removed for the planting 
operation should be replaced. For the freez- 
ing which takes place in this lately dis- 
turbed ground is dangerous. It causes a 
heaving which lifts the plant, creating air 
pockets about the roots which sooner or 
later are bound to do irreparable damage. 
Tree and shrub transplanting by these 
methods in mid-winter can be quite as 
successful as it would be in the spring or 
fall. Discretion is more necessary, perhaps, 
but no greater skill is required. Certainly, 
not nearly so much skill is required as in 
mid-summer planting, where great careful- 
ness and high speed must be combined, and 

(Continued on page 148) 
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The wrought iron balcony gives the one 
necessary finishing touch to a front of 
chaste and satisfying composition in 
this house, La Lanterne, at Versailles 


BALCONTIES 


At Times 


A Saving Grace 


LOO 


NN 


Just as a sense of humcer 
saves many a difficull situa- 
tion so a balcony saves many 
a fagade. In the. old Read 
House at New Castle, Del., 
for example, the note of 
lightness in the balcony 
mitigates the austere dignity 
of the arch doorway below it 


Balconies became a vogue 
over a hundred years ago in 
England and even collages 
sported them. The little 
square wrought iron bal- 
conies on this house at 
Hampstead supply the only 
nate of frank ornament to 
the severely plain stucco front 
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Balconies of semi-elliptical plan 
and eraceful Regency design 
give this house front in Chelten 
ham, England, unusual fascina 
tion. They also serve as a protes 
tion for the full-length windows 


The balconies in Charleston, one 
of the noted architectural marks 
of that famous city, were executed 
hoth in wrought iron and in cast 
iron. The example shown is of 
cast iron. It originally kad a roof 


These balconies of Regency 
houses at Clifton, England, 
are so contrived that neither 
their floor projections nor roofs 
darken any of the windcws. 
The attenuated pattern of the 
wrought iron accords with the 
spirit of design of the period 


The latticed balconies or 
grilles on this house in 
Viroflay, France, serve 
as purely decorative notes 
of interest and balance 


House & Garden 


(Below) Among the many 
interesting balconies still to be 
found in Charleston is this 
example of wrought iron with 
a projecting semi-circular bay 


P -- 


This treatment of a 
pillared verandah with 
two tiers of balconies 
above it might well be 
used for warm climates 


(Below) A sense of airy light- 
ness is given this house at 
Exeter, England, by the Re- 
gency balcony. It might be 
applied to town houses here 


Roofed balconies with wrought 
iron in a great diversity of 
palterns were one of the most 
jascinating characteristics of 
the Regency period. Apart 
from their usefulness they 
proved to be an economical 
method of giving decoration 


Without the wrought iron latticed 
balcony this house front at Per- 
shore, England, would be rather 
heavy. It offers contrasting line 
and material and makes an inter- 
esting play of light and shadow 


Imagine this Charleston house 
without its balcony, and you 
would have a stern and rather 
dull fagade not in harmony with 
either the hospitable climate or 
the old city’s picturesque air 
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Among the Staffordshire plat- 
ters made in the 19th Century 
by J. & R. Clews was this, 
showing a While House view 
with a portrait of Washington 


WHY NOT COLLECT PORTRAIT CHINA? 


This Subject Presents an Easy and Romantic 


Field for Lovers of the Antique and Curtous 


HAT which history can give us, said 

Goethe, is the enthusiasm which it 
raises in our hearts. The enthusiasm which 
lovers of old china show in their inde- 
fatigable searches for historical pieces but 
adds another proof to the fact that if we 
would seek the most interesting romance we 
should go to history for it. 

The old blue Staffordshire plates, platters 
and other pieces with decorations depicting 
historical scenes and views are dear to the 
hearts of collectors and none more so than 
those which bear portraits of heroes in the 
annals of the American nation. Perhaps of 
all the portrait “china’’ which has come 
down to us, plates are the favorite pieces 
with collectors. It is interesting to trace 
the story of portrait plates to its origin. 

Throughout the history of keramics por- 
traiture, imaginary and actual, has been 
applied by potters to the decoration of 
their wares. We have Sappho on an 
ancient Greek cylix, an effigy of Caesar on 
a Roman jar, Confucious on 
a K’ang Hs: Cowl, Ona-no- 
Komachi on a Japanese 
dish, Dante on an Italian 
Renaissance piatto, William 
of Orange on a Delft plaque, 
Voltaire in Sévres, all giving 
testimony to the use of por- 
traits as decoration in kera- 
mic wares long before the 
Staffordshire potters turned 
their attention to the galaxy 
of American immortals. 

When Benjamin Franklin 


Even 
maiolica ware 


plates, as in this 18th Cen- 


GARDNER TEALL 


wrote home to his daughter during his third 
sojourn in Europe, where he found himself 
as first American ambassador to France 
at the court of Louis XVI, he referred to the 
medallic and other portraits of himself 


A Washington portrait plate of Eng- 
lish Liverpool ware made in the 
18th Century 


To the left is a Washington and La Fayette portrait 
plate, these two being favorite subjects; and lo the right 
an example of the States pattern. Both are in blue 
Staffordshire and were made by J, & R. Clews 


makers of Iitalian 


pictured 


tury Cantagalli he is in maiolica 


Franklin was another favor- 
ite subject as his European 
Washington on their portrait visits and ambassadorship 
made him well known. Here 


which were being so profusely issued in 
France on medals, enamels, and keramic 
wares as follows: 

“A variety of other medallions have been 
made since of various sizes; some to be set 
in the lids of snuff-boxes, and some so small 
as to be worn in rings; and the numbers sold 
are almost incredible. These, with the 
pictures and prints (of which copies upon 
copies are spread everywhere) have made 
your father’s face as well known as that of 
the moon, so that he durst not do anything 
that would oblige him to run away, as his 
phiz would discover him wherever he should 
venture to show it.” 

But this had not been the first time 
Franklin had seen his portrait on pottery. 
When in England in 1757 his visit there was 
coincident with the invention of the trans- 
fer printing process applied to pottery and 
introduced by the Liverpool potters. A 
portrait of Franklin soon appeared on a 
bowl, a photographic reproduction of which 
may be found in Edwin 
Atlee Barber’s ‘“Anglo- 
American Pottery’. Frank- 
lin’s popularity was im- 
mensely extended by the 
publication of his “Poor 
Richard” writings, and the 
English potters found these 
a convenient quarry of mor- 
al maxims suited to using 
on their “motto” plates, 
mugs, etc., which were 
thought excellent exemplars 

‘Continued on page 98) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Van Anda 
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An Adam feeling has been attained in this breakfast 
room by the two doors at one end—the mirrored door 
to the kitchen and the china cupboard door, both 
treated with delicately carved trim and overdoor 
decorations. The walls are cream and the floor is of 
deep blue tiles. The roomisin the home of C.C. Bolton, 
Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. Prentice Sanger, architect 
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The photographs on these pages 
show three of the interiors of an 
old farmhouse which has been 
converted into a delightful guest 
collage. Although tiny, a charm- 
ing sense of formality has been 
created in the living room 


In the tiny dining room the sun 
filters through curtains of sheer 
crange gause. The simple peas- 
ant furniture is painted cool 
green and braided rugs carry 
out the note of simplicity. Olive 
W. Barnewall is the decorator 


i 10 House & Garden 
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Harting 


The color scheme of this delight- 
fully modern living room in a 
converted farmhouse is blue, 
rose and yellow. The hangings 
are of striped satin in these tones 
and the chairs are in linen and 
chints in harmonizing colors 


A tiny bedroom in the guest cot- 
tage is done in blue and gold 
The quaini wall paper with its 
diamond and tassel design and 
ruffle-edged, glazed chiniz cur- 
tains are unusually smart. 
Olive W. Barnewall, decorator 
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A BREATH 


from the 


VIEUX 
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The Colonial French Quarter of New Orleans, Whose Architecture is 
the Most Romantic in America, is Drawn Upon for a House of Today 


OME day a book will be written on 
the architectural history of New 
Orleans. It should be an interesting 
book, for there is no other city in 
America whose old houses have the 
same peculiar charm. Especially is this 
true in the French Quarter, developed 
during the Spanish regime, shortly after 
the great fire which destroyed the city 
in 1788. Here one finds high walls and 
barred windows, long passages and 
simple arches of heavy masonry, quaint 
old courtyards with their parterres of 
flowers and their broken fountains, 
crumbling pink stucco facades, and 
wrought iron balconies, like raveled 
black lace, clinging to the moldering 
walls. 
But in the modern New Orleans this 
old charm is lacking. There are many 
fine houses, many modern dwellings of 


A walk of old flagstones leads from 

the loggia, past the French windows 

of the living room, entered between 

palm-filled jars, to the rose garden 
be yond 


Onflorne 


LYLE SAXON 


old types; but there is little of the 
individuality which these old houses 
possess to such a marked degree. And 
there is not that severe simplicity which 
marks the older houses and makes them 
distinctive. 

In the residential districts of the new 
city, one finds a conglomerate of houses, 
which is most surprising. A few years 
ago the bungalow craze swept over the 
city and transformed it; but that is 
passing now. There is another change. 
It seems that the city is groping its way 
back to that type of architecture which 
was its own particular possession, and 
which it had abandoned and left to its 
fate. 

The photographs on this and the op- 
posite page show a house that is typical » 
of the best in this renascence of New 

(Continued on page 96) 


The house from the garden, simply 

designed, pink-walled, vine-covered, 

shows its Creole origin. Mrs. J.C. 

Lyons, owner; Armstrong & Koch, 
architects 
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Simple wall surfaces and the severity of flagstone floorwng in 
the living room are relieved and made effective by richly 
carved Spanish furniture and colorful decorations 


In the courtyard, banana trees make From the courtyard, one can see the 
fantastic patterns against the soft street through the wrought iron oe 
pink stucco of the wall grille of an arched doorway 


The wall of the opposite end of the living room is covered with 
bookshelves and cabinets, and is pierced on either side by 
doorways leading to dining room and loggia 
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The semi-double Canterbury Bell, 

or “cup and saucer” is preferred by 

some although other gardeners con- 
sider it clumsy 


NE of these days some enthusiast is 
going to form a Bell Flower Society, and 
a genus that has been neglected, save in a 
few particular instances, will spring into 
popularity. Once you take a liking to 
Campanula you will never rest satished 
until you shall have grown more than are 
found in the average seedsman’s catalog. 
Of the hundreds—and there are literally 
hundreds of kinds—a good dozen will give 
satisfaction and a succession of interest and 
bloom, culminating in many of them flower- 
ing with the roses in June and July. Prac- 
tically all of them enjoy a rich loam, plenty 
of leaf mold in the soil, and a sunny spot. 
Most of them are easily raised from seed. 
If seed of some special varieties is not 
available in American seedsmen’s lists, they 
can éasily be procured from English or 
Continental growers or your own seedsman 
may find it or import it for you. 


CAMPANULA 


Canterbury Bells are best seen at close range, with 

their sturdy stems almost covered with blossoms. 

In a long border they can be allowed to break the 
line of edging plants 


SOME 
MEMBERS 


of the 


The campanula family, with all its 
numerous species and varieties, may be 
roughly classed under three heads. 

There are the tiny alpines, not more than 
a few inches in height, which are the most 
precious of the summer-flowering plants for 
the rock garden, and generally have a 
preference for lime in the soil. Many of 
these are woolly-leaved, which gives an 
indication of their need for protection 
against winter damp. On the other hand, 
many campanula will rot, if covered too 
heavily during winter. These smaller types 
will flourish in cracks along tops of walls 
and in sunny pockets of the rockery. 

In this alpine group would come: 

Tufted Hare Bell, C. caespitora, a little 
tufted plant 4”-6” high, with bright blue 
flowers in May and June. 

Blue Bells of Scotland, C. rotoundifolia, 
grows 6’’-12" high, in white or violet 
drooping bell on a wirey stem. Its season 
of bloom is from June to September. 

The second group is a little taller in 
habit and is excellent for the rock garden, 
but some of its members, Carpathian Hare- 
bells, C. carpatica, for example, are also 


FAMILY 
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Campanulas last well in water. 

This group includes Telham Beauty, 

Moerheimi and some others of the 
persicifolia group 


delightful border plants doing well under 
average conditions. C. carpalica grows 
15"’-18” high, with erect, cup-shaped violet 
or white flowers blooming from June to 
August. 

In this second group might also fall the 
Spotted Bell Flower, C. glomerata, 1'-2’ 
high, a purple or white funnel borne on 
stiff erect stems. 

Finally there are the tall kinds which 
have been much developed of late years 
with other old-fashioned garden flowers. 
There is still a need for discrimination in 
choosing them for the border, for many, 
although greatly improved in form and 
color, are still best suited to the wild garden 
and have only a short blooming season. 
They are hardy, doing well in most soils, 
and are especially useful for shady places 
although they do not dislike sun. C. punctata 

(Continued on page 142) 
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The Bay of Naples, part of 
an old set of Italian views, 
has been mounted on the 
walls of the music room in 
Villa Pazzi near Florence 


PAPER:S 


The Methods Whereby Antique Wall Papers Can Be Removed, 
Mounted and Preserved Are Described in 


HE late 18th Century and the early 

part of the 19th may safely be regarded 
as the Golden Age of wall papers. Although 
wall papers of admirable quality, fascinating 
design, and intriguing combinations of 
color were produced before the period 
mentioned, and all sorts of 
wall papers with all sorts of 
designs, colors and patterns 
have been prolifically manu- 


After being used as silk pat- 
terns, these 18th Century 
French papers were used as 


wall papers 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


factured since then, there has never been a 
time, either before or since, when the art 
of wall paper design, and the mechanical 
processes that entered into the making of 
wall paper, have been so highly developed 
or practiced with such discriminating judg- 


Two strips of the “ Bay of Naples” paper printed by Dufour in grisaille. 
This paper ts susceplible of being treated either as a conlinuous subject or 


in the way shown here 


This Article 


ment or such sympathetic understanding 
of this important branch of interior decora- 
tion. 

Thanks to all the intense activity of de- 
signing and manufacture that went on in 
that Golden Age, we now pessess a rare 

wall paper heritage which it is 
well worth our while to cherish 


and preserve. A great many of 


% (Continued on page 150) 


_ Another 18th Century French 
. “silk pattern” paper, with 
i birds of different species and 
1 plumage 
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THE 


STORY OF 


REGENCY 
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FURNITURE 


Many Pieces of This Period Have Interesting and Beautiful 


HE finest specimens of Re- 

gency are, to all intents and 
purposes, museum pieces; that 
is to say they cannot be “picked 
up”, and when they change 
hands it is at a price. The 
smaller, lighter pieces which 
were made for private houses 
and domestic utility, are neither 
scarce nor dear in England, 
though the prices have advanced 
since the war, and are still ad- 
vancing to meet the modern 
revival of interest in the period. 
Chairs are probably the most 
plentiful; the painted and ebon- 
ized dining room chairs, such as 
were illustrated in the last arti- 
cle in the September House & 
GarbEN, can still be found in 
sets of six or a dozen; these, with 
their delicate scrolls and brass 
inlay are typical, and remark- 
ably graceful examples of the 
period. Some of Sheraton’s 
“Empire patterns for eating- 
rooms” have become standard- 
ized, passing down through vari- 


This elbow chair, painted 
black and gold, is one of 
a sel. The oval panel in 
the back has a igure 
painted “en grisaile”’ 


Designs Which Fit Them for the Modern Home 


A. T. MILNE 


This is the second of a series of three articles on the Re- 
gency now so popular in England and destined to find 
an eventual vogue here. The first was published in the 
September number. The next, which will appear in a 
forthcoming number, will consider Regency architecture 
and gardening. The reader is also referred to some ex- 
amples of Regency balconies on pages 65-66-67 


ous minor changes to our own 
time, though all which have the 
wide incurved top splat and the 
outward ‘curving legs are not 
Regency any more than are all 
round-topped tables standing on 
one leg with three carved “ani- 
mal” feet. One must be wary. 
The most interesting and the 
safer pieces to collect are those 
which passed out of use and 
fashion. The narrow little shav- 
ing-table, of which quantities 
were made for the dressing 
closet of the day; this fits nicely 
into our sophisticated modern 
apartment. The circular mirror, 
wreathed and standing on a 
single foot; the little marble- 
topped pier table for a side- 
board; a dumb waiter to help at 
luncheon, and the narrowed 
Regency book-case-secrétaire for 


This dressing table, with its 
detachable mirror, is made of 
rosewood, which often re- 
placed mahogany. The 
mounts and moldings are of 
brass and the stretchers gilt 


A set of painted and gill 
chairs is finely carved 
with honeysuckle and 
other ornament. The 
seats are blue and silver 


The framework of this Re- 
gency couch is painted in 
imitation of rosewood and 
outlined with gold. The 
Sphinx and scroll orna- 
ment on the front is 
—® painted in tones of gray 
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Elaborately carved leopard’s head ornaments appear on the cross This beautiful little snakewood Regency lable, with its finely chased 
stretchers at each end of this mahogany and ebony writing table and gilt mounts, would look well in any living room 


\ 
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the drawing room—these may be are uncommonly shy about including 


picked up today. The big circular _ the word. What Mr. Smith called a 
library table with brass handled ' “chaise-longue” we should speak of 
drawers all round is not very acces- _ asasofaorcouch. Then there was the 
sible; it has proved too good and use- F Dejune table, the Jardiniére, a double- 
ful to part with. ' tired stand for the drawing room, and 
In contemporary catalogs of furni- ' the Escritoire, spelt ‘according to 
ture it is most interesting to note that _ fancy. The “téte-d-téte” was a 
many of the descriptive names are ' comfortless, backless affair, “in di- 
new, an outcome of the time. We ' mensions calculated for two persons 
have the Trafalgar chair and the | ‘ to sit on.” The popular “Secrétaire”’ 
Nelson chair, with their decorations | ' of that date was a square solidly built 
of anchors, cables, dolphins, and » chest of drawers with the top drawer 
other nautical emblems. A Sheraton ’ made extra deep, fitted up with 
chair pattern was known as the Cur- | pigeon-holes and compartments for 
ricle; armchairs were Herculaneums | writing materials and finished with a 
or Chariots; the Carlton table remains | pull-down front which served as a 
a Carlton to this day. Mr. George | desk; a bookcase with latticed glass 
Smith—“‘already appointed upholder | doors formed the top. All these were 
extraordinary to his Royal Highness i typical of a well-furnished house of the 
the Prince of Wales”—sponsored the | period, though that is not to say that 
Chiffonier or Chiffoner, a corruption | all chiffoniers, for example, are tc be 
of the French for a lady’s work table, cherished as Regency; many of the 
which described singularly ill the little | ' typical pieces were Victorianized. Of 
cabinet-sideboard that bears the | , _ these some early copies are well worth 

name; even now English dictionaries - } (Continued on page 136) 

A fine example of Regency games table A Regency secrétaire of rosewood inlaid with lines of The tables on this page show the variety 
is in mahogany with inlaid ebony lines satinwood has a bookshelf above with finely pierced of designs produced to fill the many 
and green morocco leather top brass panels and a useful sheif below purposes for occasional tables 
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side from the 
tion of permanence 
which a piece of silver 
always gives, wu is a 
siriking and decorative 
nole against dark, pol- 
ished wood or with old 
crystal. Georgian flower 
bowl from the Gorham 
Company, furniture 
Darnley, Inc. 


If one has a dining room furnished 

after the English manner, this silver 

coffee set and candlesticks, patterned 

on the dignified lines of William and 

Mary furniture, would be charming 

additions. From Rogers, Lunt and 
Bowlen 


SILVER 


i127 


PERIOD DESIGNS 


E. Hewitt 


House & Garden 


Flowers, fruit, lovely 
old linen and above cll 
| gleaming silver make 
up the charm of a per- 
|  fectly appointed table. 
The silver above in an 
effective modern design 
is from the Internation- 
al Silver Company. Dec- 
|  orations by Margery 
Sill Wickware 


| The one thing necessary 
| to complete this charm- 
ing corner of an 18th 
Century morning room 
is silver as distin- 
guished and lovely as its 
surroundings. Louis 
| XVI tea set courtesy of 
| Black, Starr and Frost. 
| Furniture from John 


Hamilton, Inc. 
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M. E. Hewitt 


The grace of 18th Century English silver 
has never been surpassed. It is here 
beautifully silhouetted by an old tapestry 
and reflected in the polished surfaces of 
a Sheraton sideboard. Silver from Crich- 
ton, decorations by John Hamilton 


Because of the lovely simplicity of its 

fluted pattern, and the grace and delicacy 

of its lines, this coffee and tea set, pure 

Georgian in design, is unusually desir- 

able. Shown by courtesy of Dominick 
and Haff 


A delightful group in a hall or man’s 
room might consist of an old carved 
chest and this graceful octagonal silver 
flower bowl, a reproduction of an old 
English peony bowl, sturdily beautiful 
in design. From the Towle Company 


In spite of the richness of its decoration 

—its elaborate and intricate design—the 

effect of the Lowis XVI after dinner 

coffee set below is one of great delicacy 

and lightness. Courtesy of the Gorham 
Company 


Bradley & Merrill 
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“A QUARTER OF AN 


House & Garden 


INCH EQUALS ONE FOOT” 


Herein Are Explained the Mysteries of Scale Drawings 
For Those Who Would Attempt to Make or Read Them 


FTEN all has gone happily enough on 

the projected house until the first look 
at the plans, on each of which appears the 
legend, modestly lettered in one corner 
“4 Inch = One Foot”, or 4" = 1'0”, the 
latter employing the architect’s and build- 
er’s symbol of (‘) instead of the word, 
“foot”, or “feet”, and (’’) in place of the 
word “inches”, 

“What does he mean, ‘a quarter of an 
inch equals a foot?’. A quarter of a dollar 
doesn't equal a dollar”. 

The whole thing is simplified if you read 
it “represents” instead of “equals’’. 

On the architect's drawings, that is on the 
scale drawings of plafis “and elevations, 
every quarter of an inch represents a foot on 


ALWYN T. COVELL 


the actual house. The adoption of a quarter 
of an inch to represent a foot, instead of a 
half an inch, is simply a standardized form 
of procedure, a convention, used by all 
architects because its customary use makes 
it easier for contractors and the men on the 
job to “read” the plans. 

This “quarter of an inch” which repre- 
sents a foot is the “scale” at which the 
drawing is made. Other scales are used for 
other drawings, but the working plans from 
which the blue prints are made, are always 
“4 inch scale drawings”. 

What happens if you try to make a set 
of plans, even roughly, without making 
them “to scale”? Everything is guess work. 
The hallway which you mean to be 4’ wide 


Flashing 


is nearer 6’, compared with some other 
guessed-at dimension, and a room which you 
mean to make 14’ x 20’ may be nearer 
10’ x 18’. Nothing will’ work out on such a 
guess-work plan even closely enough to 
determine the possibilities not to speak of 
the actualities of the proposed house. The 
amateur planner, too, has the utmost diffi- 
culty in getting the upper floor plans to 
correspond with the first floor plan. 

It isa simple enough matter to make a 
set of preliminary plans to scale, and 
simpler still to read scale plans. But no 
one should make the mistake of thinking 
that “scale” is all that’s needed ona set 
of actual working drawings from which a 

(Continued on page 156) 


FRADE 


This is an exact reproduction of a. quarter-inch scale drawing, showing the side elevation of a simple 
house. By placing an ordinary ruler on any of the indicated dimensions it will be seen that one quarter 
of an inch on this drawing is equal to a foot in the finished building 


Yovember, 1923 


A small house which is really small, 
while entirely fulfilling its requirements 
as a dwelling. Its exterior is thoroughly 
in character with the local colonial types 


The plans are neces- 
sarily compact, yet 
adequate in the ac- 
commodation of a 
large living room. 
Conservation of space 
is the secret of plan- 
ning so small an area 


The sleeping porch 
has been contrived in 
a manner not loo in- 
congruous with the 
early Pennsylvania 
farmhouse type which 
was used ¢ as 
the architect’s model 


FIVE PAGES SHOWING 


FOUR SMALL HOUSES 


The details of the porches and shulters 
follow, with an wnusual degree of archi- 
tectural fidelity, the precedent of early 
farmhouses in eastern Pennsylvania 


Deo Room D- 


The second floor plan 
provides a surprising 
number of bedrooms. 
The architect is R. 
Brognard Okie, and 
the owner, Miss Mary 
C. Gyger at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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(hes 


The garden side sparkles with a fine 
variely of materials: weather stained marble 
masonry in the lower walls and piers, tile 
arches in the loggia, half-timber and stucco 
in the main gable, and brick-filled half 
timber in the living room wing at the right 


The entrance is set within the interior angle 
of the building and ils treatment is more 
severely Tudor than the rest of the house. 
The stone here is a local marble that has 
been ¢ 1 po ed lo weather in an old founda- 
tion for near a certury with splendid effect 


A HOUSE 
STONE and TIMBER 


The garage gable is weatherboarded in 
wide elm planks which tone to a silver- 
gray and whose edges are not finished 
off but left in their natural irregular 
shape with only the bark removed. A 
bird house sits jauntily at the peak 


AT BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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The timbers in the walls of the hallway 
are not a mild deception and a merely 
pleasant decoration, but are actually 
working members in the structural 
scheme of the house, a fact which gives 
them a more than superficial beauty 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
AUTHENTIC DESIGN 


LEWIS BOWMAN, Architect 


SEIS 


Like the timbers in the hallways, these 
beams in the living room, though they 
are made more consciously decorative by 
discreet carving, are not fake, not tacked 
to the ceiling, but form most of the 
framework which supports the roof 


The plan of the house was made roughly 
y-shaped in order that it might fit snugly 
the topography of the site. Such a 
general plan has resulted in an unusu- 
ally interesting room arrangement and 
a departure from complete rectangularity 
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Here the characteristics of the modern 
English couniry house are trans- 
planted lo New Jersey by an English 
architect, Although lacking ade- 
quate shrubbery and the hand- 
wrought materials of its English 
model, it will improve under the 
softening touch of age 


The plan, with semi-detached garage, 
expresses many of the picturesque 
and unsymmetrical traits of the 
English cottage. The splayed wing 
is an effective element in planning 
the picturesque house that is seldom 
ulilised by American architects 


A detail of technique true to type 
is the diversity of materials em- 
ployed in the different portions 
of this house. Stucco, brick, 
stone, half-timber and clap- 
boards are interestingly mingled, 
and the casement windows are a 
necessary detail 


A HOUSE AT 
CRANFORD, N. J. 


A. HENNELL, Architect 


The device of the splayed wing 
adds to the interest of the up- 
stairs plan, as it does on the first 
floor, and the chimney at the 
right of the entrance affords the 
unusual luxury of an ingle nook. 
The bathroom has a sunken pool 
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Duryea 


This house was so designed and placed 
as to command a panorama view of the 


Hudson River. 


Its one story has been 


found advantageous in that all rooms 
are well ventilated and the aitic affords 
Storage space 


THE HOME OF EARL 
BEYER, SCARBORO, N.Y. 


PATTERSON 


-KING, Architects 


Shingle walls painted white, roof of 

dark tobacco brown, blinds and entrance 

door painted Wedgwood blue, and win- 

dow boxes filled with flowers make this a 

colorful little house. The chimneys are 
of while stucco 


Cross ventilation and light are found in 
all rooms. The garden is enclosed by a 
wing of the house and a pergola of cor- 
responding length. The garage is part 
of the house itself. The house is equipped 
with all modern conveniences 
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THE TRADITION 


of the 


House & Garden 


KIRMAN RUG 


Owing Little to Outside Influence, the High Standard 
and Individuality of Kirmans are Well Maintained 


F all rug-making centers in 
Persia, Kirmanin the South 
has been the least subject to outside 
influences. This is largely due to its 
geographical position; the deserts 
and mountains which of old pro- 
tected Kirman from the constant 
invasion and pillage that disturbed 
industry in the North also put a 
bar on the va-el-vient of commerce 
and made export and import difh- 
cult. Working on steadily in the 
old tradition of color, fabric, and 
design, the weavers of the Kirman 
highlands have been famous for at 
least a thousand years for their 
rugs and shawls. Marco Polo 
noted their beauty after his visit in 
1270, and Chardin, the famous 
French explorer, added his testi- 
mony in the seventeenth century. 
But few travelers penetrated so 
far; even today Kirman is well off 
the beaten track. This accounts for 
the marked individuality and con- 
servatism of Kirman rugs, and 
although modern products have not 
wholly escaped commercialism, still 
in no other Eastern rug is the old 
tradition so well maintained. 
Another contributing cause to 
the fame and tenacity of this 


A. T. WOLFE 


This fine example of a Kirman 

shows the Tree of Life motif with 

flowers of various kinds blossom- 
ing from its branches 


This design was a favorite flower 

motif among makers of Kirman 

rugs. Four other kinds are 
shown op posite 


Left) The narrow flower border 
is typical. The ground of the rug 
is coral with the pattern traced in 
various colors. (Right) Arabic 
inscriplions in black against a 
pale ground have their decorative 

place in this design 


Kirman industry is the quantity 
and peculiar excellence of wool in 
the district. This wool, which is 
remarkably fine in texture and bril- 
liantly white in tone, comes partly 
from the native sheep that feed by 
the salt lake Niris, and partly from 
the hair of an indigenous breed of 
goats which inhabit the mountain 
ridges. There may be something in 
the lake water that accounts for the 
snowy whiteness of a Kirman 
fleece, at all events the wool takes 
dyestuffs with a cleanness and 
purity unrivaled elsewhere; the 
Kirman yellow, for example, is 
amazingly golden and pure. The 
admixture of white goats’ hair helps 
to give the pile its lustrous and soft 
quality that suggests silk, especially 
in some of the old pieces, but 
though silkworms are cultivated, 
and the produce woven into some 
of the rugs, such are exceptional. 
Weft of wool and woof of cotton 
is the general rule in Kirman. 

This uniformity in the Kirman 
fabric has been maintained through 
the centuries by weavers of remark- 
able diversity in faith and race. 
Wandering Afghan tribes are 
steeped in the tradition; Moham- 
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A beautifully conceived design, in 

which small flower shapes are sub- 

ordinated and woven into a flowing 

pattern by the long curving and 
serrated leaves 


medans work along with the descendants of 
the old Parsees, themselves perhaps still fire 
worshippers in secret, and the Turkoman 
element. contributes a share. Upright 
looms are used for the weaving somewhat 
after the fashion of the old Gobelin tapestry 
looms. For each rug the master designs a 
painted pattern which is hung in the factory 
for reference, and the boy who sits nearest 
to it chants or intones the variations of 
designs and color for the benefit of the other 


These floral motifs were 
generally made without 
regard to the botanical 
relationship of the 

flowers 


A vase shape was frequently used as a basic 
motive for an elaborately interwoven pattern 
of symbolic birds and flowers in a great 
variety of colorings, among which the 
famous Kirman yellow is conspicuous 


Flowery devices, characteristic of most 

Persian rugs, prevail in the Kirmans. Even 

living forms are reproduced—birds, animals 
and human beings 


7 


The variety of flower shapes charac- 

teristic of Persian design, and the 

arlistry with which they are com- 

bined reveal the fertility of the 
weaver’s invention 


workmen. The sehna knot is always used, 
and the weaving is exceptionally fine; the 
men usé little wooden mallets, and hammer 
every three or four stitches together as they 
go along. Only men are employed, and this 
partly accounts for the fact that Kirmans 
are the firmest and closest knotted of all. 
With a pile soft as velvet the underside is 
like a deal board. In many Kirmans a thick 
brown shag is attached to the underside in 
(Continued on page 100) 


(Left) A pattern chiefly 

carried out in pale 

colors, salmon pink and 

green against a buff 
ground 
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THE FURNITURE OF 
CHIPPENDALES 


A chair in the Chinese manner 

of the Chippendales. Of ma 

hogany with crimson brocade 
seal 1755 00 


HE Chippendales were cabinet-makers, 

father, son and grandson, the son the 
most famous of the three. They worked in 
the reigns of the Georges in England and 
excelled in all they touched, but their espe- 
cial glory is their wood carving. 

Mahogany came into general use in Eng- 
land about 1720 and reached its apotheosis 
with the Chippendales. Thomas Chippen- 
dale has been called by some “the high 
priest of mahogany”. We know from rec- 
ords that in later years the Chippendale 
shop worked with the architects, the Adam 
Brothers, on satinwood furniture made on 
classical lines. In fact, the Chippendales, in 
addition to being artists, were very enter- 
prising business men. Experts venture to 
suggest that some and perhaps much of 
this furniture thought to have been designed 


A brass mount and handle 
from a Chippendale piece 


4 


simple mount 


and handle 


The Gothic in- 
fluence is shown 
in this Chippen- 
dale chair back 


THE 


An Irish Chippendale side-table, of mahogany, dating from about 
1750. This and the other photographs are from the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 


by Heppelwhite and Sheraton really came 
from the Chippendale shop. It is certain, 
however, that pieces designed by Adam were 
executed by Chippendale. 

The books of furniture designs published 
by Thomas Chippendale in 1750, issued os- 
tensibly to be a help for designers, but in 
reality serving as a catalog of his designs, 
show his versatility. The one exotic touch 
is the Chinese; but this was already current 
in England under William and Mary, when 
many a lacquered garden scene echoed the 


Both the late Chippendale and early Shera- 
ton styles are seen in this secretary, made 
about 1760-90 


A carved mahogany ribbon- 

back Chippendale chair with 

dolphin head, feet, and uphol- 
stered seat 


verse of the 18th Century poet, Ch’en Hao- 

tzu: 

“Tf a home has not a garden and an old tree, 

I see not whence the everyday joys of life 
are to come.” 

This Chinese “taste” might be called the 
English cabinet-maker’s great venture into 
the exotic. In the design books of Chippen- 
dale and his contemporaries, you can find 
this style displayed. It is an odd mixture of 
flowers, shell, figures and curves and the 
“Chinese”’ part of the designs seems mainly 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the 
designers. 

The Chippendales worked in many styles, 
Gothic, Chinese, Early Georgian—resem- 
bling the Decorative Queen Anne, and French 
or classic; but they are best known by their 

(Continued on page 94) 


A foot and bracket from a 


Chippendale secretary 
A brass mount, 
key plate - 
The ladder back 


is found on Chip- 
pendale chairs, 
with variations 
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Beautiful Kitchen Equipment, Servant Shortage and Economy 


of 


the 


of Space Have All Conspired to Relegate the Pantry to the Past 


N old times the house without a pantry 

would have been as poorly equipped as a 
home today without a stove. Yet today 
the pantry does things quite unthought of 
in days gone by; sometimes it does not even 
figure in the architect’s plans for the 
smaller house. 

The reason for this change is threefold: 
First, space today is so valuable that the 
room occupied by a pantry is needed for 
other things (usually if there is an extra 
room it is the laundry); Second, an extra 
serving place means extra work which sig- 
nifies more servants; Third, the manu- 
facturer has so contrived to house the 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


pantry materials in a multum in parvo 
state, that, except in the larger house, the 
pantry is unnecessary. 

So we see that although a house may have 
a well-equipped laundry, even a place 
wherein the lady of the house can take care 
of her fiowers, the pantry, as the pantry, 
has not gone but is swiftly giving up the 
throne to more democratic, utilitarian and 
important uses. 


A kitchen equipped with modern labor- 

saving devices and filtings is not only a 

pleasant place in which to work but, on 

some occasions, in which to dine. From 
the Westinghouse Electric Co. 


The pantry in other times boasted of its 
salad days with triumph, for it was here 
that the salad was prepared and the fine 
glass washed, which was never to see the 
kitchen, because in the culinary dark age 
there was a time when kitchen sinks were 
none too lovely and safe. It was here in the 
pantry, too, that much of the fine china was 
housed; that the cocktails were mixed, etc. 
But now only the largest homes have re- 
frigerated pantries, because, so well are the 
refrigerators made today, that if backed up 
against the stove in the kitchen they would 
still make frigid the contraband spirituous 

(Continued on page 102) 


A combined china cup- 
board and breakfast table 
for this guest house decor- 
ated byOliveW Barnewall 


For the pantry dining 
room this serving shelf is 
useful. The shelf and the 
cupboard doors close 
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2001. A charming painting of 
an old-fashioned garden filled 
with hollyhocks and del phinium 
is framed in gray-blue wood, 
A graceful lialian pottery urn 


has flewer decoration in en 
and yellow, 8” high, price $575 


2005. A re produc- 

tion of an old Eng- 

lish silver tea caddy 
is $38.50 


2006. (Below). This Chinese 

sweet-meal dish is both unusual 

and decorative. Of green and 

white china with four trays, 
it is priced at $0.25 


2009. Colorful Italian pottery ixkstand, 
$16.50. 2010. Cream colored flower 
vase, $2.25. 2011. Ltalian paper port- 


folio decorated with old map, $0.25. 


2012. Set of four pottery ashirays, $3.50 


CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


lip glass makes a 


2003. The Directoire lamp 
painted lacquer red and gold is 
unusually smart. The parch- 
ment shade to match has a decor- 
ation of gold leaves, 20” high, 
$30.50. Other colors. 2004. Old 
colored flower prints framed in 
harmony, 8” x 11", $8.25 


2007. An English 


delightful flower hol- 
der, 6" high, $7.75 


2008. These blotter corners 
might be used with the pottery 
inkwell above. In brown with 
gold tooling, $6.25; plain in dif- 
ferent colors, $5.25 
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2013. This Quim- 


2013. This amus- 


per pottery figurine 
makes a quaint 
lamp for a child’s 


ing lamp made of a 


ine is 12%" high, 


room 


2014. An unusual black and gold metal 
lamp with Chinese red parchment shade, 
16” high, $30.50. 2015. Colored prints 
with harmonizing frames 18" x 13’, 
$15.50. 2016. Greenor yellow bowl, $2.25 


| gaily colored figur- 
$15.50 


2017. (Center) Reproduction of a charm- 
ing French walnut tray table, 28" high, 
top 10” x 15", $65.50. 2018. Pottery 
bowl in gray blue, turquoise, yellow, 
lavender or while is $2.50. 5” high 


2019. All rooms are enhanced 
by a note of white. The vase 
above, a reproduction of clear 
white Bristol glass holds long- 
stemmed flowers, 10” high, $4.75 


Y 
SHOPPERS 


Directions for purchasing the 
gifts will be found on page 148 


2020. For long stemmed flowers 
comes a graceful glass vase, a 
copy of an early American design 
with a raised pattern of grapes 
and leaves, 9” high, $3.25 


2021. <A quaint Wedgwood 
breakfast set, cream colored with 
a picturesque design of black 
birds is attractively priced at 
$12.50. 2022. Tray, $3.75 
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U. P. Heprick 
The Chief in Resear h 
at the New York 
Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Mr 
Hedrick has done not- 
able work in plant 
breeding and has writ 
ten sdme very impor 
tant monographs on 
many fruil varieties 


Samue. FRASER 
Mr Fraser's work 
with fruils has been 
chiefly along economic 
lines in connection 
with nursery manage- 
ment, growing and 
distribution, and with 
his splendid, energetic 
studies in marketing 
and transpor' stiow 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is planned as a re- 
minder for undertaking his various tasks in season. It is 
designed for an average season in the Middle States, but 
its suggestions should fil the whole country, with few local 


| monpay | 


The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for NOVEMBER 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


tr. It is now 
time for all fall 
bulb plantings 
to be com 
pleted. Always 
plantfour 
times as deep 
as the diameter 


exceptions, if it be remember@d that for every one hundred ome tm. 


miles north or south, garden operations will be retarded or 
advanced, as the case may be, from five to seven days 


‘ kepe 
gardens breed 
diseases and in 


lean up 
refuse and 
burn the stalks 
and other ma 
terial likely to 
decay Theor 
oughly eterilize 
the ground by 


the application 
of lime or deep 
coneteaetent 
trenching 


5. Do not ne- 

glect to make 
successional 
sowings in the 
greenhouse of 
vegetable crops | 
such as beans, | 
cauliflower, | 
beets, carrots, | 
lettuce et« 
The secret of 
success is sow 
ing in emall 
quantities and 
frequently 


mound the 
earth up 80 as 
to shed water, 
and mulch the 
surface we 

with manure. 


2. It is not 

| toolate tostart 
seeds of some 

of the more 
rapid - growing 
annuals in the 
greenhouse for 
winter flowers 
Of these may 
be mentioned 
calliopsis, 
candytuft, rag- 

| ged sailor and 
| the ever popu- 
lar mignonette. 


3. Poinsettia, 
limes and other 
heat loving 
crops intended 
for Christmas 
bloom must be 
forced rapidly 
A temperature 
of 75° or even 
80° when 
plenty of mois 
ture is avail 
able, will be 
beneficial to 
them. 


| 
| 


6. Garden 7. It is per- 8. Carnation 
changes should fectly safe to plants should 
be made now plant aspara be kept sup- 


before the gus in the fall ported and 
gtound is froz provided you sroperly dis- 
en, to prevent make some ef Padded Never 
settling and fort to protect | allow the 
other irregular it during the | benches to ac- 
ities in the winter. Pull | 
spring. Plants plenty of earth 

disturbed now up over the 

are more likely 
to live than 


cumulate green 
mould The 
surface of the 
plants and round should 
coverthemwell | kent stirred. 


9. Thestraw- 
berry bed 
should be 
mulched with 
well-rotted 
manure; this 
not only pro- 
tects the plants 
but prevents 
the deteriora- 
tion of the soil. 
Straw to pro- 
tect them from 
the sun should 
be added. 


10. One of 
the hardest 
plants to pro- 
tect during cold 
weather is the 
French Glo 
artichoke. If 
covered too 
much it decays, 
so use a frame 
to prevent the 
covering ma- 
terial from ac- 
resting 
on the plants. 


11. Thereare 
a number of 
popular peren 
niale which 
force well 
Clumpeof core 
opais, bleeding 


heart Shasta 
daisy ,dicentra, 
etc may be 
lifted potted, 


and then stored 
outaide to ripen 
properly before 
forcing 


our root crops 

the winter, 
they should be 
atteaded to at 
once. Kurying 
them ina 
trenches out 
doors with the 
proper kind of 
protecting ma 
terial is the 
ideal storage 


those moved in with decayed Top-dress with 

midwinter manure. sheep manure. 

13. Sweet 14. Celery 15. Goose- 

peas sown now must be kept berries, cur- 


and properly | 
protected over 
the winter will 


banked proper- 

| ly to protect 

| the hearts of 
ive quality the plants from 
lowers next damage by se- | 
year. A frame vere frost. In | mulch of ma- 
madeof boards | fact, it can be | nure will build 
and covered | stored in |. up the fertility 
with manure trenches any | of the soil and 
after it is put | time now for help to protect 
in place will be | use during the the roots from 
an excellent late fall and damage by the 
protection. winter months. frost. 


rants, raspber- 
ries and black- 
berries are sur- 
face rooters. A 
heavy winter 


16. Tender 
roses and all 
tea rosesshould 
be strawed up 
now to protect 
them. Putti 
earth aroun 
the bases of the 
plants helps 
shed water and 
will serve to 
rotect the 
| ower part 
the plant from 
damage. 


17. Manure 
for the garden 
should be pur- 
chased now. 
For garden 
purposes it im- 
proves greatly 
with age and 
handling, and 
it is always 
possible to get 
manure in the 
fall, while next 
is un- 
certain, 


House 
fants of all 
inds should be 

given a little 
extra care at 
time 

Sponge the fo 
liage with soap 
solution, scrub 
the green scum 
off the pote and 
top - dress the 
soll in them 
with eheep 
manure 


10. Primula, 
cyclamen, cin 
erariaand 
ether potted 
plants that are 
customarily 
growninirames 
may be brought 
inside now 
Frequent feed 
ing with liquid 
manufesisavery 
helpful to their 
continued suc- 
cess indoors 


20. Standard ar 
rosesafeamong | 
the hardest 
gardensubjects 
to protect If 
strawedin they 
muet have 
heavy stakes or 
they will be- 
come top- 
heavy. Laying 
the stems down 
and covering | 
with earth is 
the best. 


Apples, 
pears and other 
stored fruit | 


22. Youn 
fruit trees 
better be pro- 
tected now 
from the at- 


should be 
looked over oc- 
casionally for tacks of field- 
any decayed mice, rabbits 
ones which and other ro- 
would soon de- dents which 
stroy others girdle the 
When the fruit trunks. Tarred 
is wrapped sep burlap or paper 
arately in soft collars placed 
paper this dan above ground 
ger is lessened. will help. 


23. Freesias, 
French grown 
narcissus, early 
lilies and all 
bulbs of this 
type can be 
brought into a 
higher temper- 
ature now. 
After the buds 
show, free ap- 
piicetions of 
iquid manure 
will benefit the 
Toots. 


24. Most 
smooth-barked 
trees and prac- 
tically all fruit 
trees are sub- 
ject to the at- 
tacks of San 

ose scale. 

hese trees 
should be 
sprayed with 
one of the sol- 
uble oil mix- 
tures which can 
be purchased. 


25. At thie 
time all hard 
wooded forcing 
fants such as 
jlacs, cherries, 
deutzia, wis 
taria,ete 
should be lifted 
from their 
places about 
the grounds 
and placed in 
tube of boxes 
for winter fore 
ing. 


26. Low spots | 
in the lawn or | 
irregularities in 
thesurface may 
be top-dressed 
now to over- 
come these 
troubles Use 
good soil, and | 
when not more 
than 2 inches 
of it is applied 
| the grass wil 

come through 
all right. 


27. Sweet 
peas in the 
greenhouse 
should be fed | 


28. Boxwood 29. 
and other ten- 
der evergreens 
should have 


Rhodo- 
dendrons 
should have 
their roots pro- 


freely with li- their winter | tected by a 

quid manures. protections ap- heavy mulch of 

he first flow- ylied now. Bur- | leaves or litter. 
ers to appear be covers that Some branches 
shoul be are supported | of pines or 
pinched off to so 48 not to | other ever- 
conserve the come in actual | greens thrust 
plants’ contact with into the ground 


strength. Keep the plants are 


bet ween the 
the atmosphere the best ma | 


plants will pre- 


dry at night. terial for this. vent sun-scald. 


This month it is a page of pomologists. Pomologists 


30. All orna- 
mented garden 
furniture, set- 


poles, tomato 
trellises and 
such planting 
accessories, 
should now 
stored away for 
winter. Paint 
those that re- 
quire it. 


All things have 
something 
more than 


fringed with 


ALEXANDER 
ITH 


Mr. Powell's efforts in the remedying of the trans- 


are men who occupy themselves with all the various ow sy of oranges, for example, there might still 


problems which concern fruit, from its earliest propa- 
gation to its final distribution, and there is little else in 
horticulture more fascinating or more practically im- 
portant to human welfare. 
shown here constitutes something which, now that it 
has been achieved, could scarcely be spared. 


The work of the six men 


the fruit growers. 


Without 


the enormous waste which formerly bewildered 
Without the energy devoted to the 
problems of marketing and distribution by Mr. Fraser, 
who is one of House & Garden’s valued contributors, 
there could hardly have been realized to the con- 
sumer the great benefits that have come of recent years 


W. T. Macoun 
Prof. M ac oun, 
Horticulturist of 
the Dominion De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, is the 
oulstanding figure 
in Canada in 
plant breeding, as 
well as in research 
into other phases 
of fruit growing 


He bids th’ ill-natured Crab produce 
The gentle Apple’s Winy Juice; 
The golden Fruit that worthy is 

Of Galatea’s purple kiss; 


He does the savage Hawthorn teach » 


To bear the Medlar and the Pear, 

He bids the rustik Plum to rear 

A noble Trunk and be a Peach, 

Ev’n Daphne’s coyness he does mock, 

And weds the Cherry to her stock, 

Though she refus’d Apollo’s suit; 

Even she, that chast and Virgin-Tree 

Now wonders at herself to see 

That she’s a Mother made, and 
blushes in her fruit. 


ABRAHAM CowLey (1666) 


G. H. Powet. 
The late Mr. 
Powell, the son o 
George T. Powell, 
a distinguished 
agriculturist, more 
than any other 
man was res ponsi- 
ble for the safe 
shipping of citrus 
fruits, a service of 


‘inestimable value 


SPENCER A. Beacu 
The late Professor 
Beach of Towa de- 
serves a place in the 
front rank of contem- 
porary American po- 
mologists. His “Ap- 
ples of New York” 
was @ great concep- 
tion and has made a 
very valuable volume 


W. H. CHANDLER 
Now professor of po- 
mology at the Uni- 
versity of California, 
Mr. Chandler has 
made a name for him- 
self in his studies of 
orchard management 
methods, pruning, and 
many other details 
of fruit production 


> 
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HE store that sells the Sampler sells also the ten separate 
packages represented in the Sampler. 


It sells the QUALITY GROUP of candies, Whitman's valk 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Standard Choeolates and other ii 
well-known assortments. 


It sells a variety of the other packages put up by Whitman's 
to suit every taste. 

It is a selected store, usually the leading drug store, and it is 
protected in the sale of Whitman's in order to enlist its whole- 
hearted co-operation in serving you these perfect candies in 
perfect condition. : 


Such stores receive every package of Whitman's direct—not 
through a jobber. Frequent shipments are made them by express. 


They are pledged to care for Whitman's candies carefully 
and are deeply interested in your continued satisfaction with 


WHITMAN'S. 


There is such a store in nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, an almost perfect system of candy distribution, on a 
national scale. 


Any package of Whitman's that does not entirely please 


you, for any reason, will be taken back by either the Whitman — = 
dealer or by the makers— 7 


STEPHEN F, WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip _ 
New York Chicago San Francisco 1x 


This booklet illustrates and describes 
the Whitman candies and packages. 
Helpful in selecting gifts and planning 
Christmas lists. special service for 
Americans abroad and in the Army and 
Navy. Write for booklet. 
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Pasfe -Liauid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson's Polishing 
Wax occasionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum. It imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like 
lish which will not show finger prints or collect dust and 
lint. Johnson's Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
tects—all in one operation. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 Weighted Brush with Fax 
Applying Attachment and a | |b. (85c) can of Johnson's Polishing 
Wax), you can easily keep your floors and linoleum like new. The 
Johnson Brush is a welcome back-saver—answering a three fold 
purpose. It spreads the wax evenly, polishes the wax easily and is 
an ideal floor duster. This Special Offer is good through dealers— 
or send $3.50 direct to us. (Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 


Are You Building? 2 


If so-—you should have our book on Wood 
Finishing and Home Beautifying. It tells just 
what materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering capacities, 
etc. Use Coupon Below. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a 
prompt and expert answer to all questions on 
interior wood  finishing—without cost or 
obligation. 


Book on Home Beautifying FREE 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept. H.G.11, RACINE, WIS. 


(Canadian Factory —Brantford 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me free and postpaid your book on Wood Finishing 
and Home Beautilying 


My Dealer is 
My Name 


My Address 


City & State 


House & Garden 


The FURNITURE of she CHIPPENDALES 


(Continued from page 88) 


earlier types developed from 
Queen Anneand Dutch mod- 
els and adapted with such 
consummate skill that the 


furniture. The mahogany 
chair in the Chinese style 
dates from about 1755- 
1760. Its seat is of crimson 


name of Chippendale is Yee brocade. Note the charac- 
better known than that of A Ga} teristic broad splat in the 
any other English cabinet- i Were back in fret work design; 
maker. \V the characteristic bowed 

These are the notewor- \ | top varied by curves sug- 
thy characteristics of Chip- \y gestive of Chinese style; the 
pendale furniture: ) arm canted—leaning out- 

Construction: Solid and \ | ward, ornamented with elab- 


well built with good propor- } 
tions and grace. Rectangu- 
lar in Chinese types. Curv- 
ing lines in chairs, and in 
front and sides of chests of 
drawers—bombé. 

Ornament: Carving pre- 
eminent, bold and lavish, 
yet delicate and intricate; 
Gothic, Chinese, Georgian 
and French styles; acanthus leaf, fret 
work and fillets; the mouldings are archi- 
tecturally designed. Upholstery: Bro- 
cade, embroidery, leather. Mounts plain 
or open-work; elaborate ormolu on 
French models. 

Top: Slightly arched, straight, swan- 
neck pediment, scrolled; chairs bow- 
shaped or slightly curved, pointed in 
Gothic or Chinese. 

Back: Shaped to the body; openwork 
central splat is characteristic, whether 
flat or elaborately carved; Gothic or 
Chinese fret designs, ladder and “rib- 
band” back; triple chair-backed settees. 
Upholstered. 

Arm: Joins back at an angle, straight 
or shaped, canted—flared outward. 

Seat: Flat, occasionally dropped; 
square corners, tapering straight toward 
the back; large Dutch seat characteristic. 
Upholstered. 

Leg: The cabriole is characteristic but 
others are straight and square; tripod 
table leg. 

Foot: Claw and ball especially charac- 
teristic, term—spade, club, hoof, pad, 
splay, web, leaf, dolphin. 

Chippendale furniture seems to be as 
accepted a fact with our race as the Eng- 
lish language and subject to about as little 
change or danger of,loss. We cannot yet 
improve on Chippendale. His furniture 
meets our requirements today as ade- 
quately as in the 18th Century. 

A Chippendale room gives us a sense 
of ease in our house. It has dignity and 
importance but lacks bom- 


bast or pretense. It is the 
furniture par excellence of Ty 
English speaking peoples. 


The four phetographs on 
page 88 show typical Chip- 
pendale pieces in the vari- SOK 
ous “manners” in which the \ 
Chippendales designed their 


A decorative key plate 


Silhouette of a charac- 
leristic chair arm 


el carved tripod table 
support and legs 


A Chippendale 


carved chair leg 


orated fret work giving 

added support. The straight 
leg is carved to simulate 
rods bound together at in- 
y tervals. It also has the 
characteristic block foot, 
carved with a geometrical 
design. 

The mahogany secretary 
bookcase, 1760 to 1790, is in 
Chippendale’s later style, approaching 
that of the early Sheraton models. Note 
the beautifully carved top with the vase 
ornament, swags and pendants; the design 
of the glass doors; the fine carving on the 
corners of the lower section; and the char- 
acteristic bracket feet. 

Another type of chair is the one with 
the ribbon back. It dates from the 18th 
Century. Chippendale’s “ribband-back” 
chairs were his especial pride. The carv- 
ing on this chair is superb. The broad 
splat in the back is worked in a bow-knot 
of ribbon with streamers and carved 
scrolls with acanthus leaf motifs. The 
carving on the seat rail is very fine. The 
legs represent a lizard-like animal ending 
in a dolphin’s head for the front feet. The 
back feet are decorated with an acanthus 
leaf design. 

Still another example of the Chippen- 
dale taste is found in the mahogany side- 
table, dating about 1730 to 1750, in the 
so-called Irish Chippendale style, a style 
thought to have been in use before the 
time of Chippendale. Note the very wide 
drop of the apron below the table top with 
the scrolled acanthus leaf carving on a 
delicate latticed background. This table 
is especially fine. In his books Chippen- 
dale gives a great variety of table designs, 
side-tables being a feature, with carved 
swags and highly ornamental legs and 
supports. Such highly ornamented pieces 
should be kept in good company, with 
others highly ornamented, lest they ap- 
pear too ornate in the average room. In 

fact, that is true of most of 
the Chippendale designs. 
They appear to better ad- 
vantage when the room is 
carried out in its entirety 
in pieces of equal taste and 
design. 

In creacing a Chippendale 


| (Continued on page 96) 
| 
\r4\ A leaf scroll table foot 


canted arm 


A typical Chippendale 
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A Superb Furnishing for Tasteful 


Homes and a Master /nstrument as Well 


WrE¥t more appropriate piano for 
the tastefully appointed home than 


the Brambach Baby Grand? In design 
and finish it has that tone of quiet re- 
straint which gives the final touch of 
beauty to any beautiful room. 


But the Brambach Baby Grand is more 
than a delight to the eye; its wonder- 
ful tonal qualities and quick respon- 
siveness satisfy the most intense desire 
for self-expression, and have made it 


the choice of discriminating musicians. 


You may enjoy the delight of owning 
a grand piano of distinction even 
though your house or apartment be 
small; for the Brambach Baby Grand 
occupies no more space, and costs no 
more, than a high-grade upright piano. 
The Brambach is sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. There is one in your 
vicinity who will take pleasure in 
demonstrating its marvelous qualities. 


At your request, we will gladly send you an interesting Brochure, 
and a paper pattern showing the small space required. 


BABY GRAND 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 
New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


and 


up 


The same spirit of 
artistry which act- 
uated Franz Brambach 
in lives today 
in the maker of the 


Brambach Baby Grand 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
645 West 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern showing size 


of the Brambach Baby Grand. 


Sy. 
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the home. 
travagantly. 


Residence in Columbus, Ohie, 
equipped throughout with 
Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments 


Ix building a new home the selection 
of the lighting equipment is usually left 
to the last, and too frequently the need 
of “economizing” is felt. 
any real economy in inferior and inartis- 
tic lighting fixtures? Is it not wise to 
provide definitely in your building plans 
for an appropriate lighting installation, 
setting aside a suitable amount therefor? 
Beautiful lighting adds the final touch to 
There is no need to spend ex- 
Riddle Fitments, now be- 
ing chosen for so many of the better 
homes, are individual in design and dec- 
oration, and yet an entire installation 
may be made at moderate expense. And, 
because the finish never deteriorates, they 
are a permanent investment. Booklet 
illustrated in’ colors, and details of our 
planning service for home builders, sent 
on request. 


v 


THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY 
a1jB RIDDLE BUILDING 
TOLEDQ, 


But is there 


type of room it will be remembered that 
the background architecture of the room 
| was in the classical taste we associate with 
| Georgian work, but this classicism mani- 
fested itself in the furniture only in those 
pieces which were made architectural fea- 
tures—bookshelves, large presses and 
' such. The arrangement of the furniture 
was formally dignified, each piece having 
its appointed place. Silk was used both 
for curtains and for draping the walls. 
Tapestry panels are found both on the 
walls and on the furniture. Silk damask 
was the favorite upholstery fabric. On 
the floors were laid large squares of car- 
pet. By the middle of the 18th Century 
wall papers had become a favorite method 
of covering the walls, especially Chinese 
inted papers, which formed an excellent 
»ackground in Chinese Chippendale. 

The Chippendale style includes a great 
variety of subjects—chairs of various 
types, tables, both card and dining tables, 
writing tables and bureaus, bookcases and 
beds. The dining tables of this era were 
usually made in sets of two or more, each 
having sides that let down. These put 


Orleans, a house which seems a forerunner 
of better times in architecture. It lies at 
the end of a short street, a cul-de-sac, 
leading off one of the city’s most fashion- 
able residential thoroughfares. From 
the avenue one can see its soft pink stucco 
walls and its purplish-gray slate roof 
above a row of large palm trees which 
grow before the door. It is almost hidden 
by the verdure around it. 

The French Quarter offers wonderful 
material in ideas, and the house has been 
built accordingly. The architects made a 
study of the old dwellings of the Vieux 
Carré and evolved this house therefrom 
by combining some features with those of 
the typical Spanish house. And, like the 
buildings of the o]d quarter, this new 
house is one of distinct and definite per- 
sonality, and it is eminently suited to the 
semi-tropical climate of Louisiana. The 
house is placed directly on the street line 
to give it a garden space as large as possi- 
ble. The garden, set against the house, is 
surrounded on three sides by a high wall, 
and is planted with large trees and shrub- 
bery, thus receiving absolute privacy. 
In looking out from the windows of the 
house, one gets no hint of a surrounding 
city. 

The center of the garden is an open 
lawn, irregularly oval in shape. e 
planting carries out the tropical effect of 
the house, there being large clumps of 
banana trees, oleanders, Spanish daggers, 
and century plants. There are roses, too, 
and jasmine and honeysuckle—a typical 
Southern garden, fragrant and beautiful. 

The building is of a soft pink stucco, 
and it is covered with a roof of a sort of 
mauve slate. The coloring recalls Italy, 
and it recalls, too, the French Quarter of 
the old New Orleans where houses were 
tinted in vivid colors. It is almost 
screened from the street by a row of large 
palm trees growing along the sidewalk. 

One enters through a door of grilled iron 
work, There is a square entry, paved 
with flagstones. The house forms two 
sides of the square, but the third is an 
| open arch which gives into a small court- 

yard where banana trees grow amid a 

tangled mass of green shrubbery and flow- 

ers. From the entry one looks across this 

court to the garage, also of pink stucco 
| and quite a charming little building in it- 
self, with its heavy batten doors of soft 
green, and its sloping roof, half buried in 
the tops of palm trees. 

The main door of the house opens into 
a short hall which is parallel with the 
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The FURNITURE of the CHIPPENDALES 


(Continued from page 94) 


together made a long table accommodat- 
ing many guests. Fine boards of - 
any were selected for the top. The tip 
tables on -_~* stands were very popular 
in this era. When not in use these tables 
were set against the wall. 

The bookcases of the period were im- 
posing affairs, sometimes with glass pan- 
eled doors, with shelves above and cup- 
boards below. Hanging book shelves, now 
so much the vogue, were designed and 
made by Chippendale. Many of them 
were in the Chinese manner and were de- 
signed to hold a few books, a clock, or a 
piece or two of ornamental china. 

Extreme beauty characterized the 
beds, four-poster, of course. The cornice 
was usually quite ornate, the poster 
carved and polished, a head board but no 
foot board. Valances, testers and such 
draperies were used. 

Among the illustrations will be ncted 
some furniture mounts. These brasses 
show pierced decorative back plates, 
small escutcheons and simple drop han- 
dles. 

Mr. AND Mrs. G. GLEN GouLp 


A BREATH FROM THE VIEUX CARRE 


(Continued from page 72) 


street outside, and in which the stairs 
rise to the second story. These stairs 
have a hand rail of wrought iron, very sim- 
ple and austere in design. From this hall 
are doors leading into the main sitting 
room, and into the service quarters. 

The drawing room, or main sitting 
room, is rectangular, with dimensions 
twenty by thirty feet or approximatel 
that. It is one step lower than the hall, 
and the floor is paved with very beautiful 
flagstones taken from an old house in the 
Vieux Carré; they are soft mauve in color 
and have been worn smooth by the tread 
of the many feet which have passed over 
them for more than a century. 

The side of the sitting room o ite 
the door has three large French windows 
which open directly onto the garden. 
One end of the room is completely covered 
with built-in bookshelves, filled with rare 
old books. There are doors at each end of 
the bookshelves, one opening into the 
dining room, the other into a loggia, 
paved like the sitting room with flag- 
stones. The fourth side of the room has a 
large open fireplace, set flush with the 
wall, and flanked on either side by case- 
ment windows opening into the courtyard 
already described. 

The room is fascinating in color. It is 
all subdued and perfectly blended. The 
walls are of a soft gray plaster, as the 
are throughout the house, and the aoe | 
work is dull oak. The floor is that pecu- 
liar purplish color which only old stone 
can give, and the draperies are dull in 
tone. By day the room is flooded with 
sunlight, and by night it is lighted by 
candles and electric lights concealed 
behind soft parchment shades. The room 
is severe in furnishing, but comfortable. 
A wide, deep sofa of soft mulberry color 
stands against the wall opposite the 
windows; another large sofa is near the 
fireplace. Old Spanish chairs, covered 
with tooled and gilded leather, stand 
about; and beneath a window there is a 
large early 18th Century chest, richly 
carved, and surmounted by a quaint old 
painted wooden statue of a saint, and two 
dull brass candlesticks. 

The dining room, which is reached by 
going up one step, is equally charming, 
with its quaint old Welsh dresser, its 
pewter, and its old dishes in rich colors. 
One whole side is of glass and opens upon 
the loggia which, in turn, overlooks the 
garden. Seated at the dining table, one 
looks out, through Spanish arches, into a 
riot of tropical foliage. 
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THE NEW V-63 SUBURBAN 


Expect Great Things! 


The moment you see this New V-63 Cadillac you 
instinctively expect surpassing performance. 


And when you drive and ride in the car, your first — 


impression becomes positive conviction. 


You discover that Cadillac riding ease has taken on 
a new meaning; that driving is a subconscious func- 
tion, so effortless that you are left free to relax and 
enjoy; that safety is vitally advanced by Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 


But even these remarkable refinements are over- 


shadowed by the performance of the new harmonized 
and balanced V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 


You are immediately conscious of great power and 
speed, and because of new principles of design the car's 
flight is virtually the only hint of the motor’s presence. 


All is quietness and smooth travel; there is nothing 
to detract from enjoyment of a motoring experience 
which you know is without precedent or parallel. 


To see the New Cadillac is to expect great things; to 
drive and ride in it is to have those expectations 


splendidly realized. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


BE MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“Danersk Early American 


FURNITURE 


represented by such groups as the Pendleton, 


Danbury, Glastonbury and Salem 


Lovers of fine furniture and beautiful 
homesare moreand more using Danersk 
Early American furniture in their rooms. 
Whether separate pieces such as the Ply- 
mouth Cupboard or the Heath Wing 
Chair — or, complete Danersk Groups 
—there is a satisfaction that only the 
possession of lovely furniture, authentic 
im its traditions of design, can give. 
Among the groups reflecting this 
spirit that have been brought out 
recently are the Salem, Glastonbury, 
Pendleton, and Danbury groups. The 
Danersk Salem Bed is a definite con- 
tribution to furniture design. The head- 
board has the quaint wings found on 


ap old-time Pilgrim Settle, and the bed- 


table, which fastens to either side of 
the bed with ease, is a new departure, 
based on old traditions; it is of “butter- 
fly” type with a drop-leaf. 


running frieze of blue, decorated as 
though inlaid. 

Pieces from the Danbury Group are 
suitable for either living room or dining 
room. The Danbury Cupboard is after 
an original Early American Cupboard, 
made in Connecticut. The pegged joints 
and beautiful amber tones are preserved 
in the Danersk model. The Danbury 
Butterfly table, when open, may be used 
as an addition to the side-draw dining 
table. 

The Glastonbury Group is authentic 
in detail of design. The mahogany posts 
of the bed are delicatel fluted and 
carved in the leaf design; the headboard 
is of choicest curly maple, toned with 
a mellow glow that is in complete har- 
mony with the aay posts. 

Comprehensive selections of these 

and other Early American, 


The Pendleton Group is 
a small collection of veri- 
table treasures —all of old 
maple and white walnut, 
finished in the rare tones 
of old meerschaum with a 


as well as decorative groups, 
| may be seen at our sales- 
rooms in New York City 
and Chicago. Call now. 
Decorators and their clients 
always welcome. 


Danersh Glastonbury Bed 


The drevsing table and 
stood are from the Pen- 
dleton Gro 
charrs, an 
are vartoms preces from 


the Danbury Group 


Tables, 
cupboard 


Danersh Salem Bed 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 


315 Michigan Avenue, North, Chicago 


A 19th Century 
Japanese portrait 
plate of Washing- 
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COLLECTING PORTRAIT CHINA 


(Continued from page 68) 


to set before the young at table. 

After the War of 1812 there was no 
question in European minds but that the 
young American Republic was firmly es- 
tablished. England, late enemy though 
she had been, found praise, after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, for the naval exploits 
of the vigorous new nation. England also 
was quick to see the advantage of extend- 


| ing commercial relations with America 
| and the English manufacturers of 


yttery 
who, through the Colonial an st- 
Revolution period, had long enjoyed the 
patronage of Americans, sought by every 
means in their power to strengthen the 
market for their wares across the Atlan- 
tic. It seems a bit strange to us that one 
of the means chosen of interesting Ameri- 
can buyers of pottery and porcelain 
could have been that of employing as 


| keramic decorations views, incidents and 
| portraits of historic import connected 


with the two wars in which their own 
country had suffered such signal defeat. 
However it must be remarked that the 
I-nglishman has ever found himself able 
to recognize and express admiration for 
true heroism, and such exploits as those 
of Bainbridge, Decatur, Preble, Perry, 
Hull, Pike, and Macdonough. Indeed not 
only was blood thicker than water, and ra- 
cial kinship deeper than the sea which 
separated the new world from the old, but 
such incidents were not to be forgotten as 
that of Captain Macdonough, victor of the 
Battle of Champlain, who returned their 
swords to his defeated adversaries with 
the famous speech: “Gentlemen, your 
gallant conduct makes you worthy of 
your weapons. Return them to their scab- 
bards.” 

Howbeit, the potters of Liverpool and 
the potters of Staffordshire were soon 
producing quantities of historical “china” 
of definite American appeal. Portraits of 
Penn, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Clinton, Harrison, Jackson, Clay 
and others came to be placed on plates, 
platters, plaques, dishes, and all sorts of 
pieces. Nor was Lafayette overlooked, 
since he was regarded as almost American, 
surely America’s noblest foster-son. 

The black transfer printed yellowish 
wares of Liverpool set the pace, and the 
blue Staffordshire wares quickly followed. 


_ Enoch Wood, Stevenson, Clews, Phillips, 


Tams and other well-known potters 
turned attention to the increasing demand 
for historical portrait, scene and view 
plates and other keramic forms. Natur- 
ally the early Colonial incidents furnished 
subjects for their artists. We have for in- 
stance, a landing of the Pilgrims plate 
from Enoch Wood’s pottery, showing 
young John Alden stepping foot on 
Plymouth Rock and being welcomed by 
the Indian chiefs, Samoset, and Squanto. 
A scroll and eagle border with four car- 
touches, two of which contain inscription, 
surrounds the scene. The portraits are, of 
course, fictitious, and do not claim to be 
otherwise. Thomas Green’s “William 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians’’ plate 
and his Treaty platter (different examples 
of which show the scene in variations) 
portray Penn as his painted portrait 
shows him in feature. This Penn subject 
appears to have been the only one which 
Green turned out. 

One might make a large collection of 
old china decorated with portraits of 
Washington, portraits imaginary in some 
instances, but for the most part after the 
well-known types painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, Trumbull, Savage and Peale. So 
great was Washington’s fame early in the 
1gth Century that even the Oriental pot- 
ters of China sent to Europe and America 
keramic pieces decorated with portraits 
of Washington, though highly imagina- 
tive ones depicting the Pater Patriae in 
queue and mandarin garb! The Italian 
maiolica potters and those of France and 
Holland also produced Washington plates 
of interest to the collector of historical 
china. There were, in all probability, 
more Washington portrait plates made 
by the European potters than plates of 
all other American portrait subjects put 
together. Black printed Liverpool Wash- 
ington subjects and the rich deep blue 
Staffordshire Washington plates are the 
most sought by collectors holding the 
hobby of portrait plate collecting. 

Lafayette is so close to the hearts of 
Americans that Lafayette plates were 
produced in abundance. Lafayette’s visit 
to America in 1824 was in the nature of a 
prolonged triumphal sojourn. He was the 
idol of Americans, feted everywhere, the 
guest of a grateful and unforgetful nation. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Packard Single-Eight is the 


literal embodiment of the ulti- 
mate degree of fine motoring. 


Principles never before applied 
to a motor car have made 

sible a luxury of riding, con- 
trol, and performance beyond 


Xew Productiow by 


anything heretofore recorded. 


It is significant that this great 
undertaking was in the hands of 
Packard engineers. In the minds 
of American motoriststhisestab- 
lishes, once and for all, the high 
character of the achievement. 


& 


va 


But, naturally, an advance into 
the higher realms of motoring so 
pronounced and unprecedent- 
ed is difficult to describe. It is 
best understood only after you 
have had the unique experience 
of riding in the Single-Eight. 


Packard Single-Eight Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
Packard Single-Six Furnished in Eleven Popular Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
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Early 17th Century English Oak Court-Cupboard, 
by Kensington 


With characteristic tenacity the English crafts- 


man clung for a long period to the traditions 


combined with great “livableness,’ 


hold on the public fancy. 


fostered by the guilds in Gothic times. Even in 
the 17th Century his work possessed an ex- 
traordinary individuality, and it is this quality, 


that gives 


to English furniture of this period its enduring 


Because of the old-time hand processes of the 


work. 


Kensington craftsmen, Kensington reproductions 
of this furniture retain the character and the 
decorative quality that are the charm of the old 


Kensington Furniture is made 
in all the decorative styles ap- 


“A The purchase of Ken- 


sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your 

furniture dealer. 


A 


decorator or 


propriate for American homes. 


Write for illustrated 
booklet H and pam- 
pAlet, “How Ken- 
sington Furniture 


May Be Purchased.” 


KENSINGTON6 COM PANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
3 DEGORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 


House & 


COLLECTING PORTRAIT CHINA 


(Continued from page 98) 


The English potters did not overlook this 
golden opportunity to perpetuate Lafay- 
ette’s progress by means of Lafayette 
plates and American purses were more 
than ready to buy everything of the sort 
which the American merchants imported. 
One may recall that when Lafayette vis- 
ited West Point a platter of Staffordshire 


| blue, bearing as its decoration a View of 


West Point, was placed on his table. 
Before leaving America Lafayette had 
visited towns and cities in some twenty- 
four states in the Union, but it is not re- 
corded that any of them adorned their 
festive tables with plates projecting their 
hero’s physiognomy, although it is more 
than probable that Washington and 


| Franklin and other American hero por- 


trait plates adorned the tables which 
Lafayette honored. 
Coincident with Lafayette’s visit was 


| the opening of the Erie Canal, and be- 


tween the Lafayette receptions and the 
Erie Canal celebrations hospitable and 
ingenious America found herself almost 
entirely given up to holiday doings. What 
the Staffordshire potters did for Lafay- 


| ette’s fame they also did for the Erie 


Canal’s. Immediately plates with Canal 
scenes and portraits of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lafayette and Clinton in goodly 
companionship appeared in the cargoes 
of merchant ships from England and need- 


| less to say they sold like hot cakes. One 


of the most interesting of the Canal plates 
is the Clinton “eulogy” plate bearing 
the following inscription: ‘The Grand 
Erie Canal, a splendid monument of the 
enterprise and resources of the State of 
New York, indebted for its early com- 
mencement and rapid completion to the 
active energies, preéminent talents and 
enlightened policy of De Witt Clinton, 
late Governor of the State.” These 
plates can hardly have appeared on the 
tables of those of Clinton’s contempo- 
raries who insisted that the Canal was 
nothing more than a big ditch which 
would be filled with the tears of posterity! 


One of the most interesting plates to bear 
Clinton’s portrait is that from R. Steven - 
son and William’s pottery. This is deco- 
rated with a fine view of St. Paul’s Chape 

The Log Cabin Campaign of 184 
again furnished the Staffordshire potte: 
with an inspiration. John Tams soon 
brought out his William Henry Harrison 
plate and his Henry Clay plate. Thenc 
onward souvenir portrait plates of Eng 
lish and American manufacture as welli 
maintained a widespread popularity. 

Among the later-day souvenir portrait 
plates with American subjects are those of 
presidential candidates, of presidents, 
statesmen, literary and other celebrities 
We have Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, 
and Roosevelt plates among others 
Then there is a very interesting William 
Penn portrait plate made by the Mercer 
Pottery Company in 1901, for the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York. Following 
the Spanish War many potters brought 
forth portrait plates depicting American 
heroes, and here it should be recorded 
that a plate was then issued to commem- 
orate the memory of the unknown sol- 
diers who had fallen in battle. 

The collector of old china who turns 
attention to such an inviting special field 
as portrait plates will be well rewarded by 
the pleasure derived from a hobby of the 
sort. The literature of the old Stafford- 
shire wares is rich in allusion to plates 
with American portraits, and such books 
as Barber’s “Anglo-American Pottery”’, 
N. Hudson Moore’s “The Old China 
Book”, Prime’s “Pottery and Porce- 
lain”, W. P. Jervis’s “A Pottery Primer’, 
S. Shaw’s “History of Staffordshire Pot- 
teries”, Arthur Hayden’s “‘Chats on Old 
Earthenware” give much detailed infor- 
mation which the collector will wish to 
consult. Although historical plates of the 
finer sort are by no means common, they 
are still to be had and the collector turn- 
ing to them now for the first time may still 
hope to gather a sufficient number with- 
out undue discouragement. 


THE TRADITION OF KIRMAN RUGS 


(Continued from page 87) 


order to mitigate this hardness, a feature 
which is shared by no other Eastern rug. 
For all its hardness and durability the 
Kirman is not heavy in weight: no rug is 
more prized, but as the making is ex- 
tremely tedious and slow, the cost is 
necessarily high. 

Of the most ancient Kirman fabrics, 
but few have survived to show the pat- 
terns and colors of the early chef d’ 
ceuvres. These lovely pieces were nearly 
all made for the South Persian Mosques, 
and it is only within comparatively recent 
years that specimens have reached Europe 
at all. Even the tattered fragments, for 
which dealers in the Constantinople 
bazaars used to ask such exorbitant 
prices, are no more to be had. Still from 
what has been saved and collected, a good 


| idea of the patterns can be formed. As in 


most Persian rugs the flowery devices 
prevail; but the Kirman designer has none 
of the Arab scruples about reproducing 
living forms. Birds, animals, even human 
beings, are incorporated in many of the 


rugs and carpets. One curious fragment of 


high antiquity has a red field dotted over 
with the detached heads of all manner of 
beasts, cut off at the neck, and ending in 
a coraet. The Tree of Life appears with 
fruit of various kinds hanging from the 
branches, and the small birds in the 


| border each full of symbolic meanings. 


The Knop and flower pattern is seen, and 
there are representations of native 
Persian flowers: violet, anemone, pink, 
crocus, sunflower, cypress, and rose, above 
all the rose 


About the year 1600 the idea was intro- 
duced (probably from India) of enclosing 
the flower devices in a kind of arabesque 
framework, repeated regularly all over 
the field. The Kirmar. designer took very 
kindly to this frame, but as time went on 
its elaborate ornateness decreased and 
settled down, towards the end of the 17th 
Century, into a rhomboidal square more 
or less adorned. This framework, in one 
form or another, appears in a great many 
Kirmans of various periods. Sometimes 
immensely elongated and serrated leaf- 
forms are used to surround the little 
flower-devices, and except on the Kirmans 
these long pointed leaf shapes are rarely 
seen. 

Passing by almost imperceptible de- 
grees the rugs of ancient Kirman lead on 
to and blend with those of mere recent 
date and, as ever, we find the rose para- 
mount among flowers. In Kirman roses 
flourish, they are cultivated for attar, 
and have always been woven into the rugs 
and carpets. One typical Kirman design 
consists of a massed arrangement of red 
roses drawn in perspective with such 
minute attention to nature’s detail that 
one cannot call them “conventional”’ in 
the sense of most Persian flower drawing. 
The curved petals are shaded, each blos- 
som, every stem, stands out in relief in a 
way that is rarely seen elsewhere. These 
red roses are arranged as bouquets, in 
gorgeous blue vases of antique shape. 
Two or three full blown blossoms stand 
upright on their long stems, set about with 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The supreme charm of jewelry is that it has no other purpose than to 
adorn. For this purpose nature has contributed the product of her 
supreme moments. Jewels and gems and precious stones are magic words 
which have appealed to mankind for thousands of years, and have 


not yet lost their power to charm. 


BLACK 
STARBL 


FROST 


JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER FORTY- EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORI 
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. . . this weaver's dream which has been 


' design and color of fine Oriental rugs. 


RUGS 


KIRMAN STUDY 


tiventy-five years upon the !oom of thought” 
ANY of the highest grade rugs that 


are made in America are copies in 


Bengal-Oriental rugs go a step further; 
they not only reproduce color and design 
but they actually reproduce the fabric of 
the Oriental—both in texture and in the 
art of seamless. weaving. 


Woven from Imported Oriental Wool 
Every Bengal - Oriental rug bears a trade mark label, 
| 


( woven in three colors on black satin) which contains 
the Oriental name of the rug from which it was re- 


produced. 


Look for this label sewn on the back of every Bengal 
Oriental rug. 


Write for 
“ BACKGROUNDS or OrrenTaAL Beauty ~ 
by Alice Van Leer Carrick 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
16-18 West 39TH Srreer New Yorx 


House & Garden 


THE TRADITION OF KIRMAN RUGS 


(Continued from page 100) 


| 


pale green leaves, and a few delicately 
drawn buds droop over the edge; some- 
times the stiff and starlike henna flowers 
help out the arrangement. Rows of these 
bouquets in their vases are repeated over 
the field, the number varying according 
to the size of the piece and each group, 
though apparently alike, shows on 
scrutiny some tiny subtle variation of 
ornament and tone. Little of the ground 
shows through the close massing of the 
flowers; this is a characteristic of some 
ancient Kirmans but the shading and the 
arrangement marks a later period. Still 
later came a medallion figure, placed near 
the center of the field, with flowers inter- 
twined; this now comes chiefly from the 
»rovince of Irak-Ajemi. It is popular but 
less distinctively characteristic of Kirman 
than the vase and bouquets. Borders are 
almost invariably floral; little red roses 
with a wealth of foliage and stem nearly 
always appear; the plain stripe, but 
seldom. Five stripes, as a rule, go to the 
border, with the chief one just double the 
width of any other. 

In tone and color the general effect of a 


THE 


Kirman is soft, delicate and light. Grays 
and soft ivory tints predominate. The 
reds are rosy in hue, the blues, fawns, and 
yellows are never crude. Greens are pale; 
a dark green is rare in a Kirman and the 
peculiar brownish-violet that occasionally 
appears is most probably the famous 
Armenian Kirmaz color. 

The fine rugs, with their delicate 
coloring, accord well with 18th Century 
styles in furniture and decoration. They 
are charming in rooms of the Adam type 
and with decorations of the Louis XVI 
period. Where old oak prevails the Kir- 
mans would be rather overwhelmed; they 
would be misplaced with the “quaint” 
and cottagey or the ultra-modern fashions. 
Satinwood, fine mahogany, and Queen 
Anne Walnut, with Cresend China and 
Sheffield plate for ornament, and beautiful 
brocades rather than chintz and cretonne, 
willow patter, or “peasant-work” for 
surroundings. 


Norte: This is the second of a series of 
articles on Oriental rugs by Mr. Wolfe. 
In December he will consider Bokharas. 


PASSING OF THE PANTRY 


(Continued from page 89) 


supply, and so they are placed in the 
kitchen, or “off” it, in an alcove. 

Not for a moment are we frowning 
down on the pantry; we like the pantry 
and would have one if space permitted 
and service was in right proportion. We 
are only going to give you our observa- 
tions on this subject. 


THE BREAKFAST ALCOVE 


The first thing that we notice in new 
small houses is the breakfast alcove. This 
is either in what looks like the pantry or 
in a part of the kitchen made a little 
larger to accommodate the alcove, which 
in early days would have housed the 
pantry, plus the sink and other expensive 
accessories. 

This breakfast alcove is born of the lack 
of human service in the house. It saves 
trips back and forth for the lady of the 
house or the maid of all work. Here 
breakfast and lunch can be served with 
the minimum of peripatetics. Of course, 
were it not for the kitchen aids, this break- 
fast alcove would be impossible. 

For example: were it necessary to use 
the old-style hideous iron sink, the hot 
and early types of coal stove, the annoy- 
ing and ugly old methods of cookery, 
breakfast and lunch in the kitchen alcove 
would be untempting and impossible. 
But now with the white enamel kitchen, 
white enamel tables and little white 
enamel benches which close up against 
the wall, as do the tables, too, in these 
little spaces there is much charm in the 
layout. With two or more electric outlets 
placed near the table, lunch and break- 
last can be prepared without using the 
big stoye, the cookery being accomplished 
with the electric percolator, the electric 
waffle iron, the electric grid, and the elec- 
tric table range. 

Unless you have sufficient electric out- 
lets for this breakfast alcove, you will not 
be getting the maximum comfort. For 
should you put more than two heating de- 
viceson the same wire you will surely have 
a blow-out or some such inconvenience. 

In many houses, the space that used 
to be the pantry, still remains in pantry 
shape and yet does not serve for pantry. 
In this case the pantry is a closed space 
for keeping the better dishes and serves at 
the same time as a breakfast and lunch 
room! Here the folding table and little 
folding benches are in one end—usually 
in the window end, and here the family 
eat their informal meals, dining at night 
in the dining room. This room is usually 


situated between the dining room and the 
kitchen. In every way it bears the ear 
marks of the old room, only it lacks a sink 
or washstand. 

A friend of ours has the sinkless ex- 
pantry fitted up for a summer porch! The 
room has the prehistoric location between 
the dining room and the kitchen but, 
being doorless on one side, there is hung a 
curtain which fits in appropriately with 

rch wicker furniture painted in green. 

he walls of this room are in gray, very 
pearlish, and the trim and wainscot are 
white. Although the room is only supped 
in by the little boy, there is a charming 
overhead fixture very much in style of a 
lantern of olden time. The cupboards 
have pretty china in them, which makes 
the room cosy and livable. 


SEPARATING THE SUPPLIES 

In other pantryless homes we have 
noted the pantry without the sink, but 
housing a small refrigerator, shelves and 
closets. In this case food could be kept 
apart for immediate use from the general 
supply; also food could be put in this little 
refrigerator for the after theater or “mo- 
vie” collation. 

Where the ice box is kept outside or 
down in the cellar, you can readily see the 
convenience that this ex-pantry refriger- 
ator could prove. Many a time you forego 
a nice collation at night and go to bed 
hungry because you don’t want to go to 
the cellar or in the dark by-way of the 
kitchen. Yet were there electric switches 
enough through the house the question of 
the fear of the dark and of stubbing one’s 
toes or of ruining one’s evening dress 
would be eliminated. 

Another real reason for the kitchen 
alcove and the passing of the pantry is 
that manufacturers, as was hinted above, 
have contrived to make the kitchen one 
of the most refreshing rooms in the house, 
less formal than the dining room, easier 
to “pick up” afterwards and altogether 
jolly. 

The white enamel stoves, for example, 
electric, coal or gas, or oil, come to mean 
ease and coolness! These stoves have 
taken the heat thought out of the kitchen. 
Then, too, the kitchen is ventilated as no 
other room is ventilated. The very stove 
while heating forces air into certain cur- 
rents and, when the electric ventilators 
are used, the kitchen becomes like unto the 
beach, breezy, sunny and comfortable! 

There is, too, in the modern kitchen 

(Continued on page 104) 
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LINCOLN PRESTIGE 


The respect the Lincoln enjoys among 
owners of fine cars is based on no single 
phase of excellence. Impressive as are its 
several qualities, these alone could not sufh- 
ciently account for the universally high 
estimation in which this car is held. 


This esteem goes beyond the technical 
excellence of the car itself, striking as that 
excellence is. It is deeper than any appre- 
ciation for beauty of line and luxury of 
appointment could make it. 


It goes, in fact, down to the bed rock of 
unshaken confidence in the organization 
behind the Lincoln—of firm conviction that 
the vast resources available for the purpose 
are sincerely devoted to making and keeping 
this car the finest it is possible to build. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Wentworth” Pieces 


for 


‘Distinguished Homes 


IVE to your home richness—charac- 

ter—the indefinable atmosphere of 
taste—and you satisfy the finer instincts 
of your family. Add to that — comfort — 
and you have accomplished the supreme 
ambition of a true home-maker. 


The “Wentworth” Pieces will help you 
to do both. 


Sofa and chairs have each been de- 
signed to yield the utmost in luxurious 
comfort. They are of Berkey & Gay's 
famers ““Resthaven” quality. Each is full- 
sized, their down-filled cushions inviting 
to hours of languorous ease. Yet, so skill- 
fully has the designer wrought, that the 
aristocraticsilhouette, the graceful, sweep- 
ing lines, have a lightness and elegance 
that are supremely decorative. 


And this dual charm of beauty and com- 
fort is an abiding one, for in construction, 
“‘Resthaven” specifications insure endur- 
ing service. Oil-tempered steel springs, spe- 
cially anchored — the finest stretch-proof 
webbing—imported Italian twine—curled- 
hair filling, each hair a miniature spring— 
channeled: which can- 
not become unshapely—all these make for 
a lasting worth. The tapestry coverings, 
with their restrained French motif were spe- 
cially woven for the “Wentworth” Group. 

The occasional table, in its graceful lines, its har- 
monizing of richly figured walnut with acacia burl, 
and ebonized stripings, is after the manner of Sher- 
aton. Its convenient shelf and height will especially 
appe al to the practic al minded. 

Furniture of such high quality and charm of line 
is rare enough, But the moderate pricing makes the 
“Wentworth” Group a truly exce alenal value, At 
the following uniform prices, to which your Berkey 
& Gay merchant will add only freight costs from 


Grand ny Soo it is available for every cultured 


Amer can ome, 


Sofa . . .$265.00 Table . . . $27.50 


4 Brochure, illustrating and describing the “ Went- 


worth” Pieces, toecther name of your nearest 


Bertey & Gay merchant will be sent on request 


Berxey & Gay Furniture Company 
444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


This shop-mark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


New York Wholesale 


Showroom 
115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchantor decorator) 


Berkey Gay 


PUR TORE 
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Enough electric plugs should be sup plied 
if one uses the kitchen dining alcove 


THE PASSING OF THE PANTRY 


(Continued from page 102) 


beauty of a real kind. The kitchener of 
late has the kitchen finished in cool tones 
of gray and combines with it the pink 
check curtains of yesterday, the white 
enamel engines of culinary procedure, the 
gray of linoleums and walls above the 
white wainscot, and you have a poem 
instead of a kitchen and the pantry goes 
unmissed by the boards again! 

In one ex-pantry I saw the same color 
motif canted tate this room which pre- 
vailed in the kitchen and the dining room 
lead off with another scheme entirely. 
This, though sudden, was pleasant. 

With children in the house the dining 
pantry or the kitchen alcove (a part of 
the kitchen itself, which folds up like a 
jack knife and is out of the way) is a great 
blessing. Children do “mess” up the 
formal room and here in the newer room 
there is nothing to disturb, no rugs to 
spread with mud, no handsome furniture 
to streak with little fingers which make 
such broad tracks! No, it certainly seems 
that the passing of the pantry has made 
the children, at least, more at home. 

In old days the jams and comfitures 
were stored in the pantry; we are familiar 
with the old stories of the children steal- 
ing jam from the historic pantry shelf. 
But of late it has become better policy, for 
many reasons, to have a jam closet in the 
cellar. This, for many reasons, is a good 
thing. Of course, to have provisions kept 
in the cellar it must be a dry and clean 
cellar. Today, with the concrete floors 
and walls, and the excellent cellar win- 
cows, with the elevation and subterra- 
nean conditions well kept in mind, there 
should be no reason” whatever for the 
cellar not being dry. A good performer in 
concrete will keep you dryer than the 
Volstead cohorts! 

In one cellar with which we are inti- 
mate, there are windows that let in the 
air and an abundance of light, and here 
the children play when it rains too hard 
to be outdoors. This cellar is dustless be- 
cause oil is burned there and not coal. 
One of the newer oil-burner furnaces is 
used, which makes the cellar a charming 
cool, large place for play and comfort. 

And speaking of the oil burner, I 
learned from a magazine a few days ago 
that during the six coldest months of the 
year, a medium-sized hotel in New York 
City had saved, after installing the oil 
burner, $25,000! This I pass on to you 
home dwellers who can save in propor- 
tion. 

In a kitchen furnished with steel enam- 


eled white or wood well enameled shelves 
and cupboards, such as the ones that close 
noiselessly and keep closed, whose clean- 
liness is a matter of wet cloth only, in a 
kitchen wherein the sinks are white 
equipped with ample drainboards, where 
there is no feeling of waste or garbage ly- 
ing about—eating in such a kitchen is 
like dining in an Alma Tadema setting! 
Eating in the kitchen indeed has lost its 
ancient tang of poverty and becomes for 
those who do it an actual caste distinction. 

If you will look at the pictures with this 
story, you will see readily that the sort of 
kitchen of which we speak has decided 
esthetic qualifications. 

The following factors make possible 
ease of dining in the alcove. 

1. The dishwasher into which the 
dishes are herded obviates the extra pan- 
try sink, consequently why build a pan- 
try when shelves built into the kitchen 
take the place of the old pantry shelves 
and when the dishwasher, delightfully 
enameled, fulfills in miraculous fashion 
the functions of sink and hand? 

2. Cooking glass—which goes directly 
from stove to table without changing 
utensils. 

3. Theimmersionheater, whichdropped 
in a bowl or glass, heats water almost im- 
mediately. 

4. Enough electric outlets. 

5. An oil stove in your kitchen in the 
summer, as it is a cool cooker. 

6. Good lights. 

For families who cannot afford built- 
in shelves and cupboards, enameled wood 
or metal kitchen cabinet can be used de- 
lightfully. This can be set in, stationary, 
like the built-in shelves, or can be rolled 
to its required place. In this piece of 
furniture there is everything that is 
necessary to family cookery. It even 
includes a table and sometimes a stool. 
It has a flour bin and pan receptacles, 
spice rack and even the market lists. 

The well-made kitchen cabinet not 
only is a great utility but when well 
finished is pleasing to the eye. For the 
eyes also must be catered to in the mat- 
ter of food. The eye is the most fastidious 
food arbiter! Satisfy the eye, and the food 
and commissary department is a long 
way to perfection. 


Another thing that has forced the pass-- 


ing of the pantry is the fact that the table 
tops of a generation ago have gone. They 
are not of ugly wood but of varying and 
good kinds of porcelain and composition, 
(Continued on page 106) 
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FoR centuries many artists with reputations for 
achievement in painting identified themselves 
with tapestry-making, contributing designs which 
are now the treasured pieces in museums. 

This heritage of design and the high standard 
of workmanship which prevailed among the hand- 
weavers of tapestries is a constant inspiration to 
us today. In recent years the machine-looms have 
been so perfected that the tapestries now being 
woven are comparable in beauty and quality if 
not in antiquity to hand-woven tapestries, 

And where the latter, because of their great 
rarity and consequent value, can be seen only in 
museums and private collections, the beautiful 
tapestries being woven today are available to a 
far wider group. 


Ric in artistic association 
the history 


isan inspiring one 


The Schumacher collection includes skillful 
reproductions of antique panels, and exquisite 
designs woven by the yard, suitable for either 
wall hangings or upholstering. These tapestries 
are distinguished for their beauty of coloring, 
their design interest and their adaptability to 
modern interior decoration. 

Your own decorator or upholsterer will make 
arrangements for you to see the Schumacher tap- 
estries as well as other beautiful decorative fabrics. 
He will also arrange the purchase for you. 
F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Offices in Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 
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Silky Sunfast 
for your Draperies, Furniture, Walls 


KAPOCK gives constant satisfaction. 
Its exquisite colors, its silky loveliness, 
its rich quality, give new joy each day. 
KAPOCK is economical, too! Sunfast, 
tubfast, durable—and its double width 
permits of splitting. 


For the utmost in beauty, refinement, 
durability, economy, in short for com- 
plete satisfaction, insist upon KAPOCK, 
the ideal silky 


decorative purposes. 


sunfast fabric for all 


Send soc in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. C Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it's KAPOCK Genuine has name on selvage 


House & Garden 


THE PASSING OF THE PANTRY 


(Continued frort page 104) 


which gleam and which can 
wiped off and become again bx tl and 


| clean. Eating off the kitchen *, even 


if you have no alcove with * Jing or 
| non-folding furniture, is no lor - ¢ a mark 
of heroism! The unconsciou easoning 
in this kitchen breakfasting ar lunching 
is: Why not eat in the kitch nd save 
time and effort when it isso b «iful and 


| a fact of our latterc 


| legion. 


so clean? 

In most of the kitchens or pantry or ex- 
pantry alcoves, there is a good light over 
the table so that eating is pleasurable. 
Lighting of these informal eating places 
can be done by an overhead light or by a 
side bracket or two which go well into the 
rest of the kitchen or transformed pantry 
scheme. 

The flooring is not to be despised as a 
factor in making the passing of the pantry 

economic transi- 
tion. In former days the floors were either 
of wood or unattractive “oil cloth”. 
Now we have the exquisite linoleums and 
their cousins and brothers the congole- 
ums, linotiles, etc. Their patterns are now 
There is so much variety in these 


| floors and so much warmth of color and 
| comfort of design that a real feeling of 


‘THE NARROW 


beauty is attained. 

But what have we come to? We are 
again back to the days of our forefathers 
when artists painted Dutch kitchens, 
when artists painted the New England 
kitchen, when the artist recognized the 
kitchen as a paintable subject, since the 
family lived most of its life in the kitchen. 
Perhaps we will live more of ours. The 
kitchen is surely coming back into the life 
of the home. 

It is strange that new inventions should 
bring us back to old methods of life, but it 


MARGIN 


is so. For example, I am very sure, were it 
not for the incinerator and other means of 
polite and drastic methods of disposal of 
waste, the kitchen luncheonette (another 
name for this impromptu custom of eat- 
ing) would not be possible. Failing the 
incinerator, which burns up refuse noise- 
lessly, without odors escaping into the 
room, you can have the charming, yes, 
charming, white enameled garbage pail, 
which you use by pressing with the foot, 
thus opening the top, and sliding the 
waste into the receptacle. Another thing 
you can have made is the work table 
which has a hole in it so that when you 
cup up vegetables they slide rapidly and 
swiftly into the pedalled can awaiting 
below. In apartments there is often a gar- 
bage chute which carries the garbage into 
the cellar incinerator. 

So you see how the manufacturer with 
his infinite discretion is doing queer 
and lovely things to the modern home. 

The passing of the pantry does not pass 
understanding as it has roots in the life 
of today. I have heard people deplore the 
fact of its passing, people who think that 
it denotes poverty and better days in the 
nay yet I can hardly think that. I can’t 

ut think that anything as lovely as the 
new homey livable kitchen is not a come- 
down but a “come up” to better times. 

So, in conclusion, due to the larger 
kitchens, the ingenuity of the manufac- 
turer, the decrease in the size of the pock- 
etbooks and space and the more stringent 
immigration laws, the ancient pantry in 
certain spots on the surface of our globe 
seems to be dying a very beautiful death, 
giving place to the intensified beauty of 
the kitchen, the alcove, the metemor- 
phosed pantry. 


OF PROFIT 


(Continued from page 61) 


certain number of unpaid debts which 
cannot be collected because of the failure 
or death of the people incurring them, and 
also an architect is continually called 
upon to do something for nothing. His 
clients want him to design special furni- 
ture or, a year or two after the house is 
done, to make some trifling suggestion as 
to change. He is asked to do little pieces 
of work for charity of some kind, or hap- 
pens to be a member of the club that 
wants something done, or some of his 
relatives or friends ask him to do some- 
thing without charge, “just a few little 
sketches, don’t you know’’. At the end of 
the year these items mount up. 

The house illustrated here is neither 
unique in my experience nor an exception 


in usual architectural practice. I simply 
don’t dare make a real accounting on 
most of the smaller jobs. My books would 
show a loss on too many of them, and I 
know a very considerable number of ar- 
chitects who say they cannot do a coun- 
try house under $100,000 without show. 
ing a loss. For me a $100,000 house is a 
pretty big job, and I can make a good 
profit on it but I do not believe that it is 
‘eo to make a set of drawings for any 
ouse under $15,000 and show any mone 
for the architect, providing the work is 
completely done. 

Yet there is apparently a feeling on the 
part of many people that an architect’s 
charges are excessive and that he does 
little to earn his money! 


The garage is connected with the kitchen wing by an 
arched passage and its roof repeats the kitchen gable 
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Five-passenger Six-cylinder Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


OMEN more than admire the new Buick five-passenger $1295 
six cylinder sedan. Their feeling for it is expressed in an ned nn bw ge 
immediate sense of its suitability for every occasion. The per- inet Passenger Double Service Sedan = 
fect harmony of the new design that is reflected even in the ea, . $288 


1675 
shape and finish of the complete instrument panel, its roomi- Touring 1735 


2235 
ness and comfort, all blend perfectly. Nor are they less conscious Four Passenger Coupe -  - ' 


1995 
of the dependable power of the new Buick valve-in-head motor, Be ESOS Pe hea 


the increased safety of the proved Buick four-wheel brakes [on 
all models] and the many other features that make this new Pour Coupe - - - - - 


Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; 
led. 


Buick particularly fitted for a woman’s personal motoring. government tax to be add 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F int, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head MotorCars Branchesin AllPrincipa!l Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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For the Thanksgiving Table 
Quality Linen 


The happy feast-time approaches, so look to 
the essential setting for a successful dinner—fine 
napery. A snow-white linen napkin and a table 
cloth of evident quality leave a decided impres- 
sion on the guest and add zest to the well-served 
meal, 


Is your linen worthy of the occasion? Visit 
MeGibbon and replenish your supply from our 
notably large selection of attractive patterns—in 
some instances exclusive with us. McGibbon 
linen has achieved a reputation for highest qual- 
ity in almost a century of service to > ah, 
families Here are two very interesting values. 


Chrysanthemum Pattern 
$10.75 dozen 


Napkins—22 x 22 inches 
x 


12.40 
Tablecloths——2 yds. x 2 yds. - 9.00 each 


Shamrock Pattern 


Napkins—22 x 22 inches $14.00 dozen 
Tablecloths—-2 yds. x 2 yds 12.00 each 

All mail orders will be given prompt 
attention and selections made as care- 
fully as if in person. Send for our new 
illustrated catalogue No. 62. 


M° Gibbon 6G? 


3 West 37 Street~New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


=) 
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“Thatched Cottage”’, 


Llanwern, is built of the local stone 


and is a charming example of modern cottage architecture 
in England. Oswald P. Milne and Paul Phipps, architects 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 


(Continued from page 55) 


truly individual home because he does not 
try to — a host of personal as well as 

e critics. To attempt to please 
everyone is a losing game in any human 
enterprise, and most of all in building 
your house. Women especially, and men 
but little less, are unduly governed in this 
country by the spoken advice, warnings, 
recommendations and criticisms of their 
friends. And as most of this gratuitous aid 
is negative, not positive, most of our 
houses are a cautiously contrived fabric 
of “dont’s’’. Worse still, we are far too 
much governed by unspoken criticism— 
by what we think people will think. If 
we are within the bonds of ordinary 
propriety, and are building a decent house 
—why care what they think? 

I have enlarged-at some length on this 
first essential of the English country 
house because it is in many ways the most 
important of the four. One of the 
thoughts that should go along with it is 
that no chronicle of architecture in this 


country can ever record the countless 
fair projects and the really ideal house 
which architect and client might have 
built without the vicious and destructive 
advice of the client’sfriends and relatives. 

The second essential is not entirely 
unrelated to the first. In England the 
tradition of the ancestral home is stil] a 
vivid and real thing. It is a part of the 
country, and has its effect even upon those 
who build a relatively small house. Of 
course there is speculative building, and 
there are rows of stereotyped, jerry-built 
houses, just as we have here. Theirs are 
much better designed, and whether ours 
are worse built than theirs is immaterial 
in this connection. 

The kind of speculative builder who is 
all too common here and very rare in 
England is the man who builds his own 
home (as he calls it) with more than half 
an eye to the speculation of selling it, 
someday . . . perhaps. No matter how 

(Continued on page 112) 


It is the manner in which the English country 

house is designed and built, rather than the 

actual materials used, which gives it a character 
that is difficuli to trans plant 
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Paderewski Playing the Recording Piano in the Studio at Aeolian Hall 


Last Year the American Public Paid Over a Half 
Million Dollars to Hear Paderewski Play 


HIS great sum was paid by individuals who 

had to go to a certain place at a certain time 
and listen to a program with the selection of 
which they had nothing whatever to do. 


The owner of a Duo-Art Reproducing Piano 
may hear Paderewski play whenever he desires. 
Moreover, he may select the program himself. 


Paderewski has recorded a large number of the 
finest and most popular compositions from his 
repertoire. To these he is adding yearly as he has 
a contract with The Aeolian Company to record 
for the Duo-Art during the balance of his musical 
life. 


There is no audible difference between the play- 
ing of Paderewski on the concert stage and a 
reproduction of his playing by the Duo-Art. Mr. 
Paderewski himself testifies to this. And so do 
the other great pianists of the world—Hofmann, 
De Pachmann, Bauer, Busoni, Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, 
Grainger and many more, who record their play- 
ing exclusively for the Duo-Art. 

“ 
The Duo-Art Reproducing Pianos are of the following makes: 


STEINWAY STECK WHEELOCK STROUD 
AEOLIAN and famous WEBER 


obtainable both in Grand and Upright models 


Prices and catalog upon request 


Representatives in all leading cities 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON 


MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 


Makers ye the celebrated Aeolian-V ocalion 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
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Gorgeous Colored Draperies 
that do not fade in washing 


SN'T it a joy to know that you can have your windows 

as gloriously decorated as you please with fabrics rich 
in color, and still feel that your choice is practical? Orinoka 
has made this possible. You need not hesitate to select 
any fabric, no matter what its color or design, if you make 
your purchases: from Orinoka materials, guaranteed to be 
sunfast and tubfast. Glass curtains of rose, or blue, or 
gold—or any other delicate tint—will wash without fad- 
ing. While over-draperies, however lovely they may be, 
also retain their color, through exposure to sun, or in 
washing. They should be laundered, of course, in the 
same way as a fine blouse, or any other handsome fabric. 


The beauty of Orinoka fabrics is the kind that lasts. 
And the secret is in the special Orinoka process of hand- 
dyeing the yarns before they are woven into cloth. Orinoka 
patterns are woven in, not printed on, and the colorings 
are permanent. ‘This permanence of coloring is guaran- 
teed. If the fabric fades, the merchant is authorized to 
replace the goods, or refund your money. Orinoka Drap- 
eries and Curtain Gauzes, in great variety and for every 
type of window and house, are sold at the better depart- 
ment stores and smart decorating establishments. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
510 Clarendon Building, New York City 


THE ORINOKA BOOKLET 
“Color Har: le Window Deageries" Was pre- 


pared by a New ork decorato t contains many 
illustrations in color of dainty window, door and bed 
draperies Its suggestions for selecting materials and 
making and hanging draperies are practical and helpful. 
Send us your address and 10 


The Orinoka Guarantee 


is printed on the tag attached to every bolt of genuine 
Orinoka sunfast fabrics. Look for it when you buy 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to sunlight or from wash- 
iu ing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace them 

with new goods or refund the purchase price.” 


House & Garden 


An English seashore house of interesting diversity in its garden front, 
and a roof line which is both pleasing and well related to the site. It 
is at Sandwich Bay, and Deane & Braddell are the architects 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 
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vague his “someday” or “perhaps’’ may 
be, no man who builds his house, the 
home for himself and his family, with the 
thought of selling it and building another, 
can build a house of any character or 
individuality. He must keep within all 


| the most ordinary conventions of the 


commonplace, “standard” house, or the 
future buyer will not like it. No greater 
travesty on building a home could well 
be enacted. 

Certain it is, that if a man builds a 
house for himself, and means it to be his 
home always, he will build so much of 
himself into it that no money could buy 
it from him. It will be full of personal 
expressions: if he is wise, much of the 
history of his growing family will be 
recorded in details and additions as the 
house grows old with him. 

English country houses are like that, 
and they are like that because they are 
not built to sell at a trifling profit to the 
first buyer who knocks at the door. 


> 


A third essential of the English country 
house concerns itself with the deeper con- 
notation of that superficial thing called 
style. In England the style is deep-rooted 
in the traditions and precedent of the 
land, either locally or nationally. In this 
country, the English house must be trans- 
planted with the utmost care, and more 
real feeling for its racial meaning than 
generally exists. Most often the living 
spirit of it goes in the transplanting, and 
the owner and his wife wonder why they 
thought that old house in Surrey was so 
ideally charming. In such cases the usual 
procedure is to blame it on the architect. 

The third essential is the essential of 
workmanship, or, more accurately in this 
application craftsmanship. Without a 
love for tools and materials, and for the 
results (for their own sake) of work well 
done, the actual superficial appearance of 
the English country house will always 
elude those of us who wish to build a like 

(Continued on page 114) 


A portion of the entrance front of an English country house 
at Willingdon. Although it is perfectly symmetrical, there 
is a distinctly informal character in the architectural 


manner of this house 
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NE may readily judge the character of fine furniture 3 
eee - by the wide favor it enjoys. In thousands of well- OOOSOOOOOIOOOO 
COOOOOLOOOOOE. furnished homes throughout the country you will 
rr find beautiful period reproductions and modern designs by ————— 
the Elgin A. Simonds Company successfully meeting exacting 
demands. 


Wall Tapestries too—hand-woven, exact copies of famous old 
hangings—bought directly by us in France and Belgium. 
Both are to be found at all good dealers under our trade- 


mark, and at excellent values. 


The Iqin A 


Upon request we will send our illustrated 
booklet “ 7 ” on interior decoration. 
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New Booklet Parcel Post 
’ Gift Suggestions No. 1 Ww. Paid On 
M on Request All Purchases 


? Useful Christmas Gifts 


‘ TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT WE ADVISE PLACING 
Y ORDERS NOW If DELIVERY 15 REQUIRED BEFORE XMAS 


BREAKFAST TRAY SET 

’ The fresh beauty of this Breakfast Tray Set will give more than the 

‘ usual delight to the morning meal. It is of Pure Linen, daintily hem- 
stitched, and comprises one 16 x 24 in. Tray cover and two 14x 14 in. 

Napkins, complete with hand-embroidered monogram, boxed and 

laundered. Price $10.50 Set 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

‘ With true regard to the importance of Fine quate Handker- 
‘ chiefs, Walpole Brothers present eight styles with Tape-borders. 
‘, The prices quoted include hand-embroidered monograms. 


18@—Fine Shamrock Lawn, hand epun effect . 818.50 doz. 
: 151-—Fine Hand Woven Linen, wery sheer, hand he mmed. 28.28 doz. 
‘ P i82—Very Fi Half Hand Soun French Linen, hand hemetitched 39.68 doz. 
P 183—F ine Shamrock Lawn, hand «pun effect, hand hem. Glove Size 12.00 doz. 
Also in Ladies’ Siz 15.90 doz. 
F 184—Fine Hand Woven Linen, sheer, hand hem. Glove Size 17.48 doz 

P 185—Very Fine Shamrock | awn, h and epun effect, hand hem. Ladies’ 
Size 20.00 doz 
Aleo in Men's Size 40.00 doz 
‘ PF 186—F ine Hand Woven Linen, very sheer, hand he m. Ladies’ Size 15.60 doz 
Aleo in Men's Si be .. 27.08 doz 
FP 187—?Pure Linen, sheer quality, hand hem dos. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS, ESTABLISHED 1766 


> Fifth Arve: cor. 35% St. New 6rk 


Also 587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


LONDON- 


DUBLIN— Factory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 


House & Garden 


HOUSES 


(Continued fram page 112) 


As labor stands 
here is a major obstacle, to be 


dwelling in this country. 
today, 


| overcome only by that painstaking type 


of architect whose usual thanks is to 
called “fussy”. He will insist, and pick 
materials and workmen, insist, supervise, 
and insist some more—and the thing will 
be done. 

The fourth essential would involve a 
sociological essay in itself, for it concerns 
itself with the different mode of living, 
about which has grown up the English 
country house as it is. We adjust an 
English exterior with more, but usually 
with less feeling for its true inward 
character, to suit our own scheme of 


| living—and wonder why our house is 


MUSHROOMS ia 


DR. E. 


USHROOMS, because of their con- 

tent of spices, are articles of food, 
although they consist of from 80% to 93% 
of water. They are often called the meat of 
the forest since their meat value is equi- 
valent to that of animal meat, and their 
protein content is much greater than that 
of cereals. They are also especially rich 
in food salts, mannite, and sugars. All 
mushrooms are hard to digest, much 
harder in fact, than meat, therefore they 
are considered more of a delicacy than 
a staple article of food. As the former 
they are appreciated everywhere and 
the edible mushroom, Agaricus campes- 
tris, is now world wide in distribution. 
Since all fleshy umbrella fungi are very 
delicate, a few degrees of an unfavorable 
cooler temperature will quickly kill them. 
For the growth of a fungus, at the period 
of fructification, nothing is so essential 
as plenty of moisture and a constant, 
unchanging temperature. If these con- 
ditions are satisfied, and if plenty of 
organic material is offered to the under- 
ground network, of branching, hairlike 
threads, the fruiting body of the mush- 
room will appear above the surface of the 
soil in an astonishingly short time, for 
the fungus proper grows under the soil. 
In the food supply of a fungus, the 
ferments, which play such an important 


| réle in the decomposition of organic 


different, 
intention. 
We may build country houses exter- 
nally “in the English manner”, but 
because of these four essentials of type of 
house built by English architects as the 
homes of Englishmen, we in America will 
not ever build English country houses. 
And, indeed, why should we expect to? 


somehow, from our English 


Note: This is the first of a series of 
articles, to appear from time to time in 
House & GARDEN, on racial architectura! 
styles. In each article Mr. Price plans to 
get beneath the superficial aspects of these 
styles, which are often deceptive, and 
state the real spirit of each type. 


the 


BADE 


CELLAR 


material, are essential factors. The ab- 
sorption of the food is accomplished by 
diffusion of the soluble constituents. 
These are then manufactured by the 
ferments within the cells, into other 
substances. These ferments, of which the 
enzymes are the most-important, do not 
enter into the composition of the food, 
but only act as an accelerator, carrier, 
or catalytic agent, by whose presence the 
change is accomplished. 

Of all mushrooms, the edible mush- 
room Agaricus campestris is the easiest 
to cultivate. It is found wild in eight 
different species all of which are edible, 
Agaricus sylvaticus excepted, which, 
although not poisonous, is not palatable. 

It is quite a simple process to cultivate 
mushrooms almost anywhere. Beds can 
be successfully made in any shaded part 
of the garden in summer, even the hot-bed 
can be used for this purpose if it is kept 
shaded. Light is not injurious to mush- 
room cultivation, but dryness and the 
direct heat rays of the hot summer sun 
act unfavorably upon the development of 
the fungi. 

The most desirable location for beds 
are in natural caves, tunnels, cellars, and 
any other places which can be kept at a 
uniform temperature of 60° Fahr. and 
which can be ventilated at intervals. 

(Continued on page 116) 


Fresh manure is placed in piles 3 high and 
well wetted; then, in about three days, fer- 
mentation begins to take place and steam 
rises from the heap. The manure should 
then be forked over daily until the whole 
mass has become evenly decomposed, after 
which it may be carried in baskets to the 
cellar and placed in the mushroom beds 
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HERAT 
THE GATEWAY TO INDIA 
d by 
the 
oa OF no little importance since its ; 
Ser founding by Alexander the Great, 
rier, the strategic City of Herat enjoys an z 
. interesting place in the history of 
Asia. The Macedonians, the Persians, 
eight the Tartars and the Afghans, cach : 
lible, 
hich, . in their time have fought for and 
ble. i 
gained its control. 
» Can i 
ot During the reign of Timur,. the 
kept Limper, in the Fifteenth Century, 
wush- 
| the \ it became a center of art and learn- 4 
tope fs ing. Many experts now consider that 
the famous so-called Ispahan rugs 
and is of that period were actually woven 4 
at a at Herat. 
Rugs of the Eighteenth Century . 


from Herat are also masterpieces, 4 
and add a beautiful, yet utilitarian 4 
atmosphere to any room. The long, ‘ 
narrow sizes generally obtainable : 
make them particularly adaptable j 
in rooms of early English feeling. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 47TH STREET | 
NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


=" 


~ 


Style No. $216. Patent 
Leather Vamp and Black 
Suede quarters, Patent 
and Brown Kid trimmed 
invisible goring. . . . . $18.00 


Style No. $218. Brown Kid 


Vamp and Brown Suede A&P 
quarters, Patent and 
Browa Kid trimmed invis- CUNS 
ible goring. ..... . 20.00 


Style No. S217. Patent 


Leather Vamp and Dark 
Brown Kid quarters, dark 
and light alternating 2 
trimmed invisible goring . 18.00 


Regent opera pump made on the 
famous Henning last 


Style No. 6003. Black Satin $14.00 


Style No. 1000. Black Rus- 
sia Vamp with Suede quar- 
ters and heels . 16.00 


Style No. 1602 Black 
Patent Leather with Black 
Suede quarters . 16.00 


Style No. 1603. All Black 
Pat. Leather 14.00 


Style No. }sO01l. All Brown 


Style No. S206. Black Mat 
Kid Vamp, Black Suede 
quarters, Patent Leather 
Trimming . . . . . . . $18.00 


Style No. S207. Dark Brown 

Suede Vamp, Brown Kid 
quarters, Patent Leather 
Trimming . 


Style No. S208. Patent 
Leather Vamp, Black 
Suede quarters, Black Kid 
Trimming... . 


Imported Batik Glass 
Buckle, illustrated . . . 


Additional Henning models appear this 
month in Vogue and Vanity Fair 


Style Brochure sent on request 


Custom Mace 


Boot Shop 


575-577 Ave. aT 57%) St 


After the manure has been 
placed on the shelves, it should be 
covered with rich, well-sifted loam 


MUSHROOMS in 


House & Garden 


j 


Mushroom spawn, coming in the 


form of bricks, is chipped and the 
pieces placed in the beds 1’ apart 


the CELLAR 


(Continued from page 114) 


For making the beds, a straw-free 
manure is used, and the best type is that 
from young, strong horses fed with but 
little green-stuff. It must be at least 14 
days old, although it can be older, but 
it should not have been placed in large 
heaps so that it can not heat to such 
a temperature that it becomes white. All 
of the longer, strawlike particles must be 
removed. The manure is then piled into 
heaps about three feet high in some pro- 
tected situation after which it is well 
watered until moistened throughout, but 
not drenched. On the third day, fermen- 
tation sets in, which becomes visible by 
the formation of steam. The manure is 
then to be forked over, and this process 
should be accomplished daily if possible 
and in such a manner that the manure at 
the edge is placed in the center. Small 
heaps of manure should not be used, for 
only the larger heaps will decompose 
uniformly throughout and furnish that 
food material necessary for the develo 
ment and luxurious growth of the nome a 
rooms. The manure must not be per- 
mitted to burn while undergoing de- 
composition for then it becomes useless. 
Danger of burning passes after the manure 
has been turned over a number of times. 
It then slowly cools. This entire process 
takes about two weeks’ time. 

The prepared manure is brought to the 
place where the beds are to be formed. 
If the floor is covered with stones or flags, 
it becomes necessary to provide a layer 
of straw manure upon which the prepared 
manure is spread to a depth of from 18” 
to 20” or more and firmly packed down 
with a board. 

While transporting, the manure will 
have cooled quite considerably, but it 
still has the property of generating some 
more heat, which generally requires about 


After the pieces of spawn have been 
set in the manure the bed of loam 
should be smoothed over evenly 


two days. When it has attained a tem- 

rature of approximately 70° Fahren- 

eit, the spawn, as the underground 
mycelium or germinating spores of the 
fungus are called and which can be ob- 
tained in the form of bricks, is introduced 
The spawn bearing clay is chipped and 
the chips placed in the manure at a dis- 
tance of six inches from each other. The 
entire bed is then covered with straw and 
left to itself for about two or three weeks 

The mycelium develops very rapidly 
in this rich manure and soon extends its 
delicate network throughout the bed. 
After this has occurred, the entire bed is 
covered to a depth of 4%” with a moist 
layer of a good garden or hot-bed soil. 
When possible the soil can be mixed with 
a little clay and lime and this mixture 
gently pressed over the manure after it 
has attained the temperature of the place 
in which the mushrooms are cultivated. 

When the soil becomes light in color, 
that is, when it becomes dry, it must be 
carefully watered to prevent the drying 
out of the threadlike growth of the mush- 
rooms. In the course of four or five weeks, 
the first mushrooms make their appear- 
ance. They do not come forth singly, 
but in groups, so that it pays to harvest 
them. Now is the time for good ventila- 
tion as this is very important, and, too, 
atmospheric moisture should not be lack- 
ing. 

When harvesting the mushrooms, care 
should be taken that the underground 
growth is not destroyed or disturbed. 
It is best to grasp the mushroom with two 
fingers and to twist it off. The slight 
cavity so produced is filled with soil. It is 
immaterial whether the fruiting body be 
fully developed or not, although it is best 
to wait until the umbrella gains in width. 

(Continued on page 120) 


In the course of four or five weeks the 
first of the mushrooms will have come 
through and be ready for picking 
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WILLS SAINTE 


[923 119 


HARPER 
i f] / 


Your Own Personal Car 


HERE is a satisfying atmosphere of exclusiveness 
and individuality surrounding the Wills Sainte 
Claire Motor Car. 


An atmosphere that is particularly pleasing to the motorist 
who demands distinctiveness in design and appearance as 
well as in operative qualities. 


Wills Sainte Claire manufacturing facilities permit of a 
variety of styles in color and finish that afford an oppor- 
tunity for the gratification of individual tastes that is not 
possible under ordinary production methods. 


Your Wills Sainte Claire will be YOUR car—not merely 
one of a million exactly alike. 


And in addition to this highly desirable distinctiveness in J hi 

. 
appearance, there is of course the marvel of Wills Sainte yf 
Claire performance—the exhilaration and eagerness of the 
car—the quiet, velvety smoothness of its operation— 
the amazing luxury and comfort of its riding qualities. 3 / 


May we send you more detailed information as 
to color combinations and individual markings 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INC. 
MARYSVILLE, MICH. 
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PRACTICAL 
LUXURIES | 


pany homes count among 
their treasures pieces of 
a linen, hallowed by age 
fae’ and association,that are 
as lustrous and useful as on the 
joyous occasion when they first 
came into possession. 
Of such are Freur-pe-Lis Irisu 
Hanp Woven Linen Damask 


& tablecloths and napkins, fit to 
S ii} grace the tables of monarchs and 
| 


yet the most serviceable of all 
household necessaries, priced so 
that they are a practical luxury. 
The handloom weavers of Ire- 
land mark these linens so that 
each tablecloth and napkin tells 
you by the simplest method that | 


it is genuine. When buying linen 
tablecloths and napkins look for 
the Fieur-pe-Lis emblem and the 
legend: Intsh HAND Woven Linen 
Damask, woven into the margin 
of every piece. The signature of 
the handloom craft makes this 
linen a luxury; the Freur-pe-Lis 
emblem, guaranteeing its lasting 
durability, proves itan economy. 
Sold at the better stores in the 


larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


IRELAND BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
MAKERS OF THE FLEUR’DE’LIS LINENS 


4 | BELFAST NEW YORK LONDON 


102 Franklin Street 


A Book of Designs, containing full informa- 
? ah tion regarding sizes, if not obtainable in your 

x locality, may be had upon request. 
For fine use also are Fleur de Lis Linen Towels, 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


NAY 


Designed for Ireland Bros, by Fulien Elfendein, from VII th Century Irish MSS, 


Harvesting time in the mushroom bed is the simplest 
phase of mushroom cultivation: it is impossible not to 
recognize a well-developed fungus, and it picks very easily 


MUSHROOMS 


in the CELLAR 


(Continued from page 116) 


The life of a mushroom bed is from 
two to three months. At the end of this 
time the exhausted manure is removed 
and the beds thoroughiy cleaned and 
aired before a second crop is started. 

For smaller and tinier types of beds 
barrels can be taken which have been 
sawed in half and placed in a cellar. 
These receptacles keep both moisture 
and heat of the manure to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Mushrooms do not develop properly 
in cellars which are too dry and too warm. 
In such locations it is often observed that 
the young fruiting bodies begin to wilt 
and refuse to grow. Then the place must 
be kept thoroughly ventilated and the 
walls and the floor must be occasionally 


NOTES OF THE 


moistened. On the other hand, cellars 
perpetually moist with rising ground 
waters are not suitable for mushroom 
cultivation, for clean, and not a muggy 
atmosphere is demanded for their vigor- 
ous growth. Then, too, the cellar should 
not have been used for the storage of 
fruit or vegetable of any kind, since it 
often’ happens that other injurious fungi 
may have been introduced by them. 
Such places must first be thoroughly 
white washed, for lime influences the 
development of the mushrooms very 
favorably. But above all, mushroom 
beds must be protected against sudden 
changes of temperature as well as draft, 
for both are fatal to their wel- 
fare. 


GARDEN CLUBS 


ELLEN PAINTER CUNNINGHAM 


HE Garden Club of Douglaston, L.1., 

N.Y., was developed from a commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Civic Club in March, 
1921, and has 80 members active and 
associate, all doing personal work in their 
gardens. Mrs. Henry Sampson is the 
president of the club, which meets 
monthly, in the afternoon. Plant ex- 
changes and sales are conducted and 
also seasonal flower shows, in which 
flower arrangement is introduced, are 
held, Spring and Fall. The most impor- 
tant work accomplished by the club was 
the rebuilding of part of a sea-wall, in 
order to protect some fine trees, fifty 
years old, and, in addition, the members 
have planted a number of trees around 
the railroad station. The Garden Club of 
Douglaston is a member of the federa- 
tion of twelve Long Island Garden Clubs 
and Committees, which was organized at 
the suggestion of Mrs. John Paris, Presi- 
dent of the Flushing Garden Club. The 
inaugural meeting was held at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, whose direc- 
tor, Dr. C. Stuart Gager, delivered an ad- 
dress and Mrs. Paris was elected president 
of the federation. The chief aim of the 
Douglaston Garden Club is to protect the 
natural beauty of its locality and to de- 
velop an appreciation of civic beauty. 


HE Four Counties Garden Club of 

Pennsylvania, was organized in De- 
cember, 1921, with Mrs. Frank G. Thom- 
son as president, who still fills that office. 
There are 25-30 members paying $5.00 
dues and who represent Delaware, Mont- 
gomery, Philadelphia and Chester Coun- 
ties. During May, June, September, and 
October, meetings are held weekly, and 
bi-monthly the remainder of the year. 
Among those who have addressed the 
club was Miss Emily Exley, who demon- 


strated spring pruning on shrubs out- 
doors after her talk, and who brought 
samples of leaf mold, composts, etc., to 
illustrate another ‘“Talk on Soils”. Other 
lecturers were Mr. Otto Thielow who 
spoke on House Plants, and Mrs. Ver- 
planck who told “‘ How to put the Garden 
away for the Winter”. 

The Garden Club is experimenting, 
systematically, with seeds from American 
and foreign dealers to determine the rela- 
tive merits of the seeds sold, and also is 
trying out unusual annuals to test their 
value in the American climate and under 
local conditions. Another experiment is to 
be made in planting, under the direction 
of a professional, a perennial border, the 
plan for which is to be selected after a 
“Competition in Design for a Club 
Border” has been held among the mem- 
bers of the Garden Club. All after care 
of the planting is to be given by members 
without assistance from any gardener. 

A flower show was held in October, 
1922, at the residence of Mrs. T. Wms. 
Roberts, at Bala, and a “Tulip Show” in 
May, 1923, at the home of Mrs. T. Trux- 
ton Hare, in Strafford. In June, 1923, an 
“Inter-Club Flower Show” was held on 
the estate of Mrs. Robert W. Lessley, at 
Haverford. The inspiration to employ 
“an entire decorative scheme, providing 
suitable, artistic backgrounds and arrang- 
ing exhibits in relation to each other” 
originated with Mrs. Thomson and Mrs. 
Lessley. Class I called for arrangements 
of any plant material, including grasses, 
growing plants, berries, etc., as well as 
flowers, with which might be combined 
draperies, furniture, or other suitable 
accessories. The scale of points allowed 
30 each for “Relation to Background” 
and “ Artistic Effect”, with 20 points each 

(Continued on page 122) 
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The simple, austere dignity of the Georgian Period too, the master cabinetmaker took rank with the 
might easily have been too severe. Q But lingering great artists,— and today we are recapturing his 
memories of the colorful Renaissance in France and gracious spirit in the faithful reproductions hand- 
Italy softened that austerity and effected a happy wrought by our community of master cabinet- 
combination of styles. @In those leisurely days, makers at historic Fort Lee atop the Palisades. 


he Galleries of’ Huggestion 


HERE is often something uncompromisingly rigid and 

self-conscious about a so-called “Period” room. And in 
a Living Room, any stiffness is peculiarly unfortunate. But 
a judicious mingling of styles in good taste will always create 
the more interesting ensemble. 


Here one may command the practical knowledge of an 
organization which for half a century has proven itself qual- 
ified to aid in carrying out any decorative scheme—embrac- 
ing all the incidentals—however simple or elaborate. 


The policy of moderate prices always maintained by this 
establishment was never more strongly in evidence than 


it is today. 
New York 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


Furniture: : Reproductions - Decoration 
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May wee send you 
“CANDLEGLOW,” an 


authoritative 


esting booklet 
sh yle lighting and 
decardtion? 
card brings it 


Dictated by Fashion and Good Taste 


and 
m candle 


post 


The deepened tone of furniture, tapes- 

tries and rugs; the satiny glint of silverware 
and napery; the softening of harsh details 
everywhere—these are some of the charm- 
ing effects you'll notice in the candle-lit 
living-room, dining-room, boudoir, library 
or reception hall. 
Not only do candles constitute a most 
important note in modern decorative and 
fiaktinn schemes, but the smart hostess finds 
them a most valuable aid to successful enter- 
taining. 

In candles be sure of two things: Cor- 
rectness and quality. You'll make no mis- 
take with Atlantic Candles. They're widely 
known for their authoritative styles, deep- 
set colorings, purity of materials and unsur- 

assed workmanship. Atlantic Candles 
down evenly in dripless “cup”’ form, 
with a flame that is keds, smokeless 
and odorless. 

Atlantic Candles, labeled as a mark of 
quality, come in all the wanted shapes, sizes 
and colorings. Hand-dipped and moulded. 
Dealers who keep up with progress have 
them. 

THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 


CANDLES 
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for “Proportion” and “Composition”. 
For these exhibits Mrs. Lessley prepared 
the stone inner-court of her home te filling 
in with “building paper,”—washed in 
soft yellow, gray, pink and blue,—the 
arches o' high, and 5’ wide, which 
formed niches on two sides of the court 
24’ square, thus simulating an old weather 
stained Italian stucco wall.- The first 
prize was awarded to Miss Frances Sulli- 
van and Mrs. Nicholas Roosevelt, for an 
arrangement of old red Italian brocade 
| draped as a background, across the top of 
which ran a garland of white roses, with a 
high table standing before it, on which 
were placed a Florentine colored bust of a 
lady, between two high candlesticks, and 
on the floor were lilies. Mrs. Samuel J. 
Henderson won second honors with a gold 
fish stand, illuminated from below, around 
which were purple iris, and wistaria. The 
third prize was received by Mrs. Kent 
Willing and Mrs. T. Truxton Hare for an 
Italian consol table holding two wrought 
iron candlesticks and Newport Fairy 
Roses. Among other arrangements was a 
living blue macaw, on a perch, before a 
rose arch against a blue background, also 
clipped cedars forming a background for a 
bird bath with flowers in it, and pots of 
plants below. Competition in this class 
was limited to members of the Four 
Counties Garden Club, but the other com- 
petitions were open to the three other co- 
operating Garden Clubs, each of which 
was invited to make three entries in the 
remaining classes and the non-competi- 
| tive exhibits. Classes II and III were 
for ‘‘ Arrangements of flowers and related 
material, on Small and Large Tables,” 
and for “Dinner Table Decorations”. 
Much interest was displayed in Class 
IV, for “Original Compositions” which 
was suggested by Mrs. Lessley. 

The exhibits could be in the form of a 
“terrace decoration”, a “section of a 
border’, an “ altar”, or whatever suited 
the imagination. First prize was awarded 
to Mrs. Frank Thomson and Mrs. E. B. 
Cassat, who created a miniature garden 
which was made with a white paled fence 
surrounded by a hedge of Japanese 
cherries. The “border-bed” was a 
of 6” high boxes, filled with earth, 
which were sunk potted plants, and rail 
bottles, masked with laurel branches, con- 
taining stalks of delphinium and sprays 

_ of rambler roses. Proportion counted 20 
| points in the specifications to be presented 
with each exhibit, in this class, but it was 
to be judged for its beauty as well as 
conformity to the plan submitted. Mrs. 
Stengel won second honors with a portion 
| of a terrace and wall sun dial. 
In another division of Class IV Miss 
Anne Thompson, of the Philadelphia Gar- 
den Club, received first prize for a “‘ Mem- 
ory of Venice’’, consisting of an Italian 
consol table, on which stood a vase con- 
taining pale yellow thalictrum with pale 
blue delphingum, and also an arrange- 
ment of white roses in Venetian glass, the 
' whole composition being against a back- 

ground of old brocade. Mrs. Franklin 
| Pepper and Mrs. Charles Platt, 3rd, of 
| the Garden Club of Philadelphia, carried 


off second and third honors with a “ Dec- 
orated Altar” and an old Italian jardiniere 
filled with blue delphiniums, placed before 
yellow brocade. 

In a non-competitive section of Class 
IV, subject to criticism of the judges, Mrs. 
Lessley entered an Egyptian dinner ser- 
vice, and Miss Gertrude Ely a “ Wayside 
Cross” of plain wood standing at the edge 
of the woods with a setting of foxglove, 
ferns, etc. Mrs. Robert Glendenning 
entwined a wall-shrine with trailing sprays 
of white roses. 

Special cash prizes were offered by the 
Garden Club for arrangements of flowers 
and related material, in one or more con- 
tainers, the exhibits to be entered by em- 
ployees, gardeners, maids and butlers, of 
members. Mrs. Lessley’s gardener, Jere- 
miah Flynn, won a “first” with a “dec- 
orated pool in the center of the court”, 
other awards being made for vases of 
flowers, for centerpieces, etc. Flower 
containers of glass and pottery were the 
prizes awarded to members of the Garden 
Clubs. The judges for the Inter-Club 
Flower Show were architects, interior dec- 
orators, painters and horticulturists, in- 
cluding Mr. Wilson Eyre, Mr. Arthur 
Meigs, Mr. Boyd, Mr. Dawson (the water 
color painter), Miss Woodville, Mrs. 
Huger Elliot (Jessie Wilcox Smith), Miss 
Exley, Mrs. George McFadden, and Mrs. 
Charles Willing. The attendance was 
about 250. 


HE Garden Clubof Greenville, Missis- 

sippi, whose president is Mrs. Charles 
W. Kittleman, was organized in May, 
1922, by Mrs. Matsy Wynn Richards, 
who is now a well known photographer on 
the staff of Vogue. The club uses the con- 
stitution suggested by Mrs. Francis King. 
The membership of the club is limited to 
50 women doing personal work in their 
gardens. Meetings are held monthly 
from February to November. Experience 
talks are frequently given by members 
and the program for the year has in- 
cluded talks on “Garden Effects”, by 
Paul L. Meuller, landscape architect of 
Minneapolis, Minn. “Enemies of the 
Garden”, by Mr. Lauderdale. assistant 
n etymologist of the Mississippi State Plant 
Board, “Plants and Shrubs’’, by Prof. A. 
B. McKay of the Horticultural De 
ment, A. & M. College, Starkville, Missis- 
sippi, “Planning your Garden”, Wm. 
io gardener, “Roses’’, 
Dr. Johnson, a fine display and 
+t. on dahlias by Mrs. Fred C. Berry and 
“Spring Planting, of Annuals and 
Perennials,” by Mrs. J. D. Smythe. Each 
month an interesting and instructive 
paper is given by Mrs. N. S. Mayhall on 
“What to do in the Garden this month”. 
An elaborate flower show is an annual 
event in June. Three of the members 
belong to the American Rose Society. 
The club has assisted, by plans and dona- 
tions, in the planting at the country club, 
hospital and cemetery. Being a pioneer 


garden club in the state, it has aroused 
widespread interest and admiration and a 
number of other towns have called on us 
to helpin organizing garden clubs for them. 
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Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a Town Residence in New York Citv 


The keyboard console of this organ shown is partly recessed in the second floor Music Room. The Organ itself is inameirene 
installed in a chamber off the stair landing, with tone outlets through a loosely hung tapestry panel, with additional ornamenta 
wood grilles on either side for further outlet of tone. This organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded 
Rolls, which reproduce, with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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ICH simplicity of decora- 
tion, combined with grace- 
ful design, makes this Sheraton 
pattern one of the most popu- 
lar dinner sets ever developed. 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


The Sheraton is a beautiful 
service. White with a narrow 
border and line of gold, it har- 
monizes with any table deco- 
ration. Always in good taste, 
made of the finest china, it is 


an investment for a lifetime. 
Theodore Haviland China has 


an extraordinary hardness of 
body and depth of glaze— 
pledges of its durability and 
quality. Behind it are all the tra- 
ditions of fine china-making. 
lt may be purchased from any dealer in 
Jine china, or a dealer uill obtain for you 


prices and any information you desire. Not 
so expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New 


The SHERATON 


Such sharp contrasts as rough plaster, wrought iron and intri- 
cately carved and gilded wood combine in making the corner of 
this bedroom unusually picturesque 


| 
| 


FURNITURE FROM ITALY AND SPAIN 


(Continued from page 63) 


of austerity. Much the same holds true 

of Italian interiors. This does not mean, 
| by any means, that the rooms were 
| lacking in interest. On the contary rarely 
| do we find such gorgeous fabrics, splendid 
| in both design and color, such a wealth 
| of intricate and beautiful decoration on 
| the furniture. Because few pieces were 
| used, care was taken to make each piece a 
| masterpiece and they became doubly con- 
spicuous because they were silhouetted 
| against a background severely simple. 
| Add to this the striking effect of richly 
| colored wall hangings, the contrast of 
intricate and beautiful wrought-iron work 
against plaster walls, hand-woven rugs, 
colored tile floors, and it is easy to under- 
stand the appeal of this form of decora- 
tion. Everywhere was the interest of con- 
trast. Elaborately decorated surfaces 
made up for the uncompromising lines, 
plain plaster walls accented the richness 
of the fabrics. 

Spanish and Italian furniture has been 
charmingly combined in the bedroom 
shown on the top of page 63. This room 
was built around the bed, a beautifully 
carved walnut piece dating back to the 
16th Century in Tuscany. This has the 

lace of honor in the center of the room 

tween two walnut commodes, also 
Italian. It is further accented by the 
wall hanging, a marvelous bit of Spanish 


and Italian Renaissance chairs. 


cloak of red and gold brocade 


embroidery in brilliant colors, and by the 
Spanish chest at the foot, covered in an 
interesting antique, hand-woven. fabric. 
Further Spanish touches are the wrought 
iron fender and lighting fixtures, antique 
carved wood molding around the fireplace 
and the small walnut chair. The walls of 
this room are a lovely, dull, gray blue, 
finished to give the effect of age and 
topped by a ceiling of pale yeilow. Against 
this background is the vivid color interest 
of the wall hanging, rug and bedspread of 
crimson ard gold brocade. This is a good 
instance of the restraint characteristic of 
the majority of Italian and Spanish in- 
teriors. There is no superfluous furniture 
but this bareness is more than balanced 
by the beauty of the pieces themselves. 
In the dining room the same blue has 
been used for the walls. This color is a 
wonderful foil for the lacquer red lining 
of the niche and for the brilliantly colored 
glass and bits of Majolica on the shelves. 
Here the furniture is Italian with the 
exception of a beautifully carved Spanish 
oak table. On either side of this are 
Italian Renaissance chairs covered in red 
velvet and damask, and the wrought iron 
ornaments and statue are also Italian. 
This is an instance of how truly in accord 
the two styles are. Another interesting 
note is provided by the wall hanging—a 
Russian cloak of red and gold brocade. 


In another corner of the dining room is a carved Spanish oak table 


The wall hanging is a Russian 
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Chinese lacquer cabinet, from the Cas- 
tello Stupinigi, near Turin, Italy. Made 
in China about 1700 for Europe. Lac- 
quered by Oriental artists in the same 
way in which the exquisite Persian 
miniatures are done. 


"ES all genuine lovers of rare antique furni- 
ture, Miss de Wolfe extends a most cordial 
invitation to visit her studio. She has 
achieved a result of which she is, not un- 
reasonably, proud. She asks you merely to 
come in and see her unique collection of rare 
and choice pieces, and to enjoy them, as she 
does, not in a stiff museum setting, but liva- 
bly disposed for real use and beauty, as they 
might be in your own home. 


OU will not be urged to buy. Miss de 
Wolfe is chiefly anxious to share with dis- 
cerning and appreciative visitors her own 
great pleasure in the treasures she has col- 
lected from every quarter of the world and 
arranged here in a most attractive setting. 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


DESIGNERS AND WORKERS 

IN HAND-WROUGHT COPPER 

MODELED LEATHER AND 
FINE BOOK-MAKING 


The Candelabra priced at $12.00 and the serving tray 

at $15.00 may be found in the better shops or ordered 

from us. Write us for the name of the Roycroft dealer 
in your city and a copy of Catalog C 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


In America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 

Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 

all other Pianos, and yet its price is moderate, 
We challenge comparisons, Write for 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor 
pattern, also easy payment plan, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 


152 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK—” BETTER HOMES” 


A Furnishing Plan 


That Fits the Moderate Income — Perfectly 


That a home of charm, individual- 
ity and livable comfort, reflecting 
that which is best in modern 
furniture design, is well within the 
means of the average income is 
now an accepted fact 


The modern idea tends not to 
total refurnishing, but to the more 
sensible gradual replacement; the 
transition from commonplace to 
accepted good taste and distinc- 
tion being effected by degrees. 


The Karpen booklet —sponsored 
by one of America’s foremost 
decorators—explains the method 
in detail, both by word and illus- 
tration. 


The art of harmony in pieces 


Charmingly illustrated are a large 
number of room plans, each por- 
traying actual pieces which are 


KARPEN 
Guaranteed 
Construction 


FURNITURE 


available. You select the room of 
your ideals, then start piece by 
piece, without purse strain, to 
acquire it. 


No heavy expenditure at one time 
is required—you transform your 
home apace with your income. 


We published this book for 
families who love beautiful fur- 
niture, just as we ourselves love 
it, so as to bring the home ideal 
within their means. 


Beautiful Karpen designs 


In your city there is a Karpen 
dealer. He ‘will be glad to work 
with you in meeting your ideas. 
Fine designs, expert craftsman- 
ship, the very best of materials, 
the superlative i in upholstering— 
all you will find_in every piece of 
Karpen furniture. 


This nam plale on every pice 


of Karpen furniture. 
for it 


KARPEN @ 


801-811 Se. Wabash Ave 


CHICAGO 


BROS 
37th and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven 
Fiber, Reed and Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


KARPEN 


Coupon below will bring 
you our book of 
“Better Homes” 


Modern and practical dec- 
orative schemes for the hall, 
living room and sun room 
One of the most valuable 
books on this subject ever 


published. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNISHING YOUR LIVING ROOM WILL BE FOUND IN 


L-11 
801-811 Se. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
57th and Broadway, New York 

Please send me free and postpaid . copy 


of your book, “ Better Homes,” with hall 
living room and sun room plans. 


Name 


Address... 


City are» 


A model wooden country house of the north German 
style, with high-pitched roof and with log-faced walls 


GERMAN COTTAGE TYPES 


ERIC FALTER 


ny we Soe the war a question hardly ex- the so-called 


“dwelling misery”, in 


isting before in Germany has become other words, the absolute lack of suf- 
a current item of debate in public life as ficient quarters for all the home-seekers 
well as in the German newspapers: it is 


A model German cot- 

tage kitchen, showing 

the greatest simplicity 
in furnishing 


Upstairs are three 
chambers, a servant's 
room and bath located 
under the high roof 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Room 


A hall runs from front 
to rear. Both the 
kitchen and dining 
room are amply large 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


is never any doubt about the 


superior quality and lasting charm of 
French furniture. That is why it enjoys 
the confidence of people of gocd taste, from 
coast to coast. Withal it is moderately 
priced. 

Good dealers handle French furniture and 
you will always find their stores a source of 
home furnishing inspiration. If your dealer 
dees not carry it, write us and we will see 
that you are served satisfactorily. 


Tie Moreton Hall Table is a faithful reproduction of the original table in Little Moreton Hall, at 
Cheshire, England, built probably in the reign of Henry VIII and still standing. We have re- 
produced in this table the effect of age, both in texture of surface and the soft patina of the finish. 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guaranty of quality 


The details of the ends and heavy gadroon carving of the skirt, point strongly to that Italian in- 

W M. A. F RENCH & Cc O. fluence which was favored so strongly by the last Tudor King. The table as a whole has the ap- 

aa Saintes Drinkin Makers of Fine Furniture pearance in color and texture of the 16th Century oak. The Console Tables with the Elizabethan 


carved mirror frame to hang above them form an important feature and may be used to extend tle 


ekers ; go Eighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. main table. The Moreton Hall Chairs and the Manchester Chairs complete the grouping. 


A WONDERFUL DAY i) 


Hl A WONDERFUL GAME and i 
Mi A WONDERFUL GIRL 


| Hi A to complete the joy of living—the supreme 
| | I} comfort of “lunch from Sherry’s” in the Stadium, 
the Bowl, or the Field. 


l Packed in your own hampers, or in Sherry boxes which 
need not be returned,—and including Sherry’s incom- 
parable coffee, hot and delicious, in your Thermos. 


The gracious touch of hospitality is added by the i 
thoughtful escort who remembers a box of Sherry’s Hi 
Chocolates and Bon Bons for between the quarters. HY 


hil OU INCORPORATED ( 
and Menufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 
FIFTH AVENUE AT Séch STREET Since 1867 


10t PARK AVENUE AT*RORTIETH STREET 
<>. NEW YORE Ciry 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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McCutcheon’s 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


Be 


The Traditions of 
McCutcheon Quality 


OR ALMOST SEVENTY YEARS we have 

made a special study of Linens, main- 
taining always a most critical and exacting 
attitude toward their artistic as well as 
their technical excellences. 


During that time we have maintained so 
close and so constant a touch with the 
world’s best markets that we have always 
been able to offer Linens of the very finest 
qualities at most reasonable prices. 


McCutcheon selections today are as note- 
worthy as ever they were for unquestioned 
superiority of weave and texture, for per- 
fection of design and workmanship. So 
superb is their quality that a purchase of 
McCutcheon Linens is a genuine invest- 
ment in beauty, serviceability,and economy. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
New York 


not only in large cities, but also in the 
smaller towns throughout Germany. 
The reasons for this calamity are mani- 
fold. On one side the number of people 
in search of homes has, in spite of the 
war, increased steadily. This is due to the 
many war-marriages, to the astounding 
increase of early marriages in after-war 
times and to the constant influx of for- 
eigners, especially from Eastern countries. 
On the other hand, the building trade 
that was paralyzed by the war, has not 
yet recovered and will also henceforth be 
condemned to inactivity as long as wages 
and building materials continue in their 
fantastic upward movement. The City 
Boards have tried various means to 
remedy this state of affairs and to en- 
courage building; all sorts of allowances 
are made and substantial help in cash 
is given to enterprising contractors, but 
no visible success has so far sprung out 
of these endeavors, and the number of 
flat or apartment houses that have arisen 


The south German style is found in this model cottage. 
The roof is of variegated slate and the walls wood siding 


GERMAN COTTAGE TYPES 


(Continued from page 128) 


since the end of the war, does not amount 
to anything worth mentioning. 

It may be that the spirit of the times 
is not in favor of these wholesale quarters. 
A new ideal of how to live has slowly con- 
quered the German mind: an ideal long 
appreciated in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
and culminating in the desire to live in a 
small house and away from the dust and 
the noise of the city streets. Whatever 
has been accomplished since the war, as 
far as building is concerned, points in 
this direction. Architects and contracting 
firms have learned to meet this tendency, 
and forced by the circumstances, almost 
every firm has found it best to limit itself 
to a certain type of small house, building 
only this special type and nothing else. 
This is, no doubt, a sort of wholesale pro- 
duction with all its advantages and dis- 
advantages, but by working with the same 
patterns, the cost of the building is re- 
duced considerably. 

(Continued on page 134) 


Stairs to the second 
floor are in the corner. 
A bathroom is missing 
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November, 


10THANNIVERSARY 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 
Offered Only Until January Ist 


There can be no more enthralling, heart- 
gripping, laughter-provoking entertain- 
ment, than showing motion pictures in 
your own home. They appeal to every 
member of the family, from baby to 
grandmother. 


Beautiful period style cabinets 
at half price 


A stand your pro- 
jector, a place in which to keep it 
covered when not in use, a filing Special Christmas prices on The New Premier Pathéscope is a motion 


bag New Premier Cameras Picture projector so exquisitely buck dat 


In two handsome styles that will The thrill of taking your its large, brilliant, flickerless pictures 
grace any home. own motion pictures is be- amaze expert critics. 


yond description. Its joys 
Louis XVI model—in mahogany or far surpass those of still- 


ss fumed oak—regular price $100.00. picture photography. Its regular list price for vears has been 
Special Christmas offer $50.00. De regular $290.00. 

es Sheraton model—in mahogany only rice 

—tegular price $50.00. price this Christmas (EMBER 

= ial Chris ffer $25.00 Favorite model — regular price $125.00. pec — 

ng Special offer this Christmas $75.00. only $200.00. 

ies 

La P e Suite 1828, Aeolian Bldg., 35 West 42nd St., New York City |. 

nd The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc., 8. cooK. President Avencies in Principal Cities 

er 

as 

ng 
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WRAP-AROUND 


HIS Redfern Wrap- 

around, N/234, offers 
perfect comfort and perfect 
contour to the woman of 
relatively small waist and 
natural curves. Note how 
the double hose supporter 
and special designing pre- 
vent any riding up. 


In brocade . $16.50 
In coutil... $8.50 


DISTINCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Pure Linen Luncheon and Tea Napkins 


| 

No. 1—Very Fine Hand Emb. Italian Cut Work, Filet Lace Edge, 14 x 14 in. 
5.00 doz. No. 2—Hand Worked Mosaic, i4 x 14 in. $27.50 doz. No. 3— 

panish Hand Cut Work, 14 x 14 in. $35.00 doz. No. 6—Plain H. S. Linen, | 


Send for booklet illus- 

trating Redfern Wrap- 

arounds for stout-type, 

slender - type, average- 

type and curved-type 
figures, 


Wrap-arounds are made only { 
by the Warner Brothers Co., 
347 Madison Ave., New York; 
367 W. Adams St., Chicago; 
28 Geary St., San Francisco. 
Made also in Canada by The 
Warner Brothers Co., Mon- 
treal, 


14x 14in. $6.50 doz. No. 7—Plain H. S. Damask with Satin Band, 14 x 14 
in. $6.50 doz. No. 8—H. S. Figured Cream Linen, 14 x.14 in, $15.00 doz. 


Household Linens, Hand Embroidered Goods, Handkerchiefs, Etc. 


Articles to be Monogrammed should be ordered at once 


is Write for Catalogue A, Fine Household Linens 


; WM. COULSON & SONS | 


429 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
BET. AND 397. STREETS 


LONDON, ENGLAND BELFAST, IRELAND 


Figure, 
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Rvery genuine North- 


A Home That 
A lways Has Room 


Isn't it a pleasure to visit where hospitality 
always finds an extra bed for the unexpected 
guest? No matter how small the home there is 
that hearty welcome and a place to rest. And 
you never feel that you are inconveniencing 
anyone. 


In thousands of homes this always ready hospi- 
tality is made easy and delightful by a happy 
choice of Northfield upholstered furniture i 
the living room, or perhaps the sun room. 


Every home needs a davenport. Deep cushions, 
a soft yielding back, plenty of room to lounge in 
while the friendly talk goes round. A really 
good davenport, a Northfield, adds wonderfully 
to the hominess of any room. 


And this Northfield davenport solves the prob- 
lem of the hospitality that is never strained. 
For folded away in its depths, completely hidden, 
is a full size bed, always ready for use, quickly 
returned to its place, never discovered by the 
casual caller. 


Your furniture dealer invites your inspection of 
Northfield suites. There are finely styled period 
designs, roomy overstuffed patterns and for the 
sun room those in fibre are especially delightful. 
Ask to see them all. 


A Northfield booklet “ The Davenport 


With a Secret” sent on request 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 


Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


piece bears the 
Northfield 
trade mark 


House & Garden 


A south German or chalet style of 


country collage 


built in wood 


GERMAN COTTAGE TYPE 


(Continued from page 130) 


A number of such model houses could 
be seen recently at the Industrial Show 
at Munich. They numbered about a 
dozen, each house having been built by a 
different firm and being of a different 
design, among them also several wooden 
houses. Strange to say, in Germany a 
strong prejudice has so far existed against 
wooden buildings while thousands of 
complete wooden houses have been ex- 
ported for years past from Germany to 


other countries. The cottages erected at 
the Show convinced visitors that wooden 
houses are just as comely in appearance 
and just as good as brick buildings, and 
that they may even be preferred in some 
respects. Aside from regular bricks, how- 
ever, all sorts of substitutes like artificial 
stone, bricks of concrete and slags, etc., 
were used, while the outer appearance 
varied from the natural color of wood to 
the most variegated colors. 


With some modifications these simple plans for a 
chalet in the woods might be used in America. An 
upstairs bathroom, of course, would have to be provided 


In the accustomed German style the beds are tucked 
away under the eaves and the opening faced with a 


valance of the curtain material 
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Smoker's Stand Andirons H-261 Fireset H-i39 

EARLY AMERICAN ANDIRONS 
The smoker's stand is 36” high— 
$15.00. The andirons with ham- 
tuguese mered brass balls are 22” high— 
THE PORTER GARDEN $22.00, and the fireset 30” high— 
‘TELESCOPE $16.50. All make up a most inter- 

a Useful and Beautiful ; ae 
Miss Gheen, Inc. 
For details and descriptive booklet write Decoration of Homes Catalog Hf sent om request 
Desk C 
New York Chicago, III. 

JONES 8 LAMSON MACHINE Co. | THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 

E SPRINGFIELD, VT. 444 Park Avenue 163 East Ontario Street 137 East 46th Street, New York 
at 


den JANE | @® 
and Your Walls? DARNLEY 


ow- 

cial SPECIALIZES IN CHII- A costly rug on the floor; the finest furniture; the best of 
wed DREN'S COLONIAL FURNI- hangings . . . and on the walls . . . what? 

to Your walls are the most important things in your rooms; 


DECORATIONS IN THE CO- 


they are what you and your friends see first. What you 
LONIAL PERIODS EXCLU- 


put on them is an unfailing index of your taste and judg- 
SIVELY. THE MANSION ment. 


Metal Smoker’s 
pocigeh case eaten abcd Whether you select paintings or prints, be sure that they Stand With Bronze 
are good. Unless you have personal knowledge of the Ash Tray Tilting 
subject, our thirty years’ experience with Paintings by In Removable 
BE FOUND IN AMERICA. American Artists will aid you in your selection. Container. .... 
PRIVILEGE CARDS OF AD- Antique Bronze Or 
MISSION TOTHE JANE May we send you our Art Notes? Green Finish 28 In. 
TELLER MANSION WILL BE High $17.50 
JANE TELLER MANSION INCORPORATED 
421 E. 6rst Street, New York 450 Fifth Avenue at Fortieth Street, New York 
JANE TELLER COTTAGE 
Southampton, Long Island 395 Madison Ave. New York 


MARBLE TOP COFFEE TABLE 


Walnut Base an 
Top—22’ x 36” : 
Height—21” “Designer of 


Decorative Objects The Prim Charm of Early Furniture calhe’ CONS: 
of Distinctive Design is expressed in the Lenox group, a bedroom set of sturdy rs al / 
. It is just the type of furnit pects to find at \ alt of . 
; Painted and decorated bedroom sets. 
Benson - Glick Collegiate arm chair, with very soft dows penny comand in 


chintz. Regular $42.50, Special . . $28.75 = : Send tee our illustrated folder 
Interior Decorations EDWARD R. BARTO & CO., 775 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Studio and Showroom 


133 East 53rd St., New York City Interior Decorators and Furnishers 219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


e 
7 
Inc. 
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DIRECTORY o/ DECORATION & FINE ARTS 


Eanty 


The Covert Franklin Fireplaces are 
quaintly charming in their early 
period design and are capable of radi- 
ating far more heat and cheer than the 
usual open fireplace. They are easily 
installed wherever a chimney is avail- 
able, and are equipped with grate for 
coal or andirons for wood. 
£75 to $65 


Illustrated Leaflet G on request 
THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 
177 East 46th Street, New York 


The Spirit of the Hearth and hospitality is 
in thie quaint, artistic, useful basket. 
Made entirely by hand, of selected willows, 
it if @ perfect specimen of our famous 
craftemanship. Graceful, strong—it lends 
itself to use for autumn leaves, berries, etc. 
as well as firewood—adding a touch of 
distinction to your home. 


Our line, in wide variety, described in il- 
lustrated catalog. Write for it. 
Price, postpaid, size 24 inches in standard 
colors, woodsy brown, meadow green, drift- 
wood grey or holly red. $7.00. 


MADISON BASKETCRAFT CO, 


St., Burlington, Ia. 
Craft Baskets 


“I Did Not Dream A Course 
So Wonderful” 


Could Be 


HIS voluntary tribute to the Arts 

& Decoration Practical Home 

Study Course in Interior Decora- 

tion is typical of the appreciation of the 
enrolled students. 

They are enthusiastic over its artistic and prac- 

tical usefulness, in telling what to do and how to 

do it, and the great saving in money it makes 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 


An illustrated booklet will be sent you on request 


ARTS & DECORATION 48 West 47th St., New York 


possible in the beautifying of homes. 

The course of 24 lessons with more than 500 
illustrations covers every phase of interior decora- 
Fixed 
Ceilings, Lighting, Curtains, Hangings and Dec- 
orative Textiles, Choice and arrangement of Fur- 
niture, Composition, and how to know and to use 
Period Styles and Period Furniture. 

The knowledge it gives you is essential to a cul- 
tural education, a necessity in making homes beautiful, and it lays the foundation 
for a profitable career ia a fascinating profession. 


tion 


Background, Walls, Floors and 


me 


FOUNTAINS 
bird baths, sundials. benches, \ ases, flower 
boves and other interesting garden orna 
ments (many al-o suitable for intermor use 
will be found on exhibition in our studios 


Colalogue Sent on Request 


The Erkins Studios 
Established 19000 


240 Lexington Avenue at Sith Street 
New York City 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Tab’e Top (20x50 in.) 
(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 
(3) Large center pull out Drawer. 
(4) Double Ead Guiding Handles. 
(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent” Swivel Wheels. 
(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer's name 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-V Cunard Bidg.. Chicago, Hl. 


A typical dwarf cabinet of the period, 

which has bookshelves above, is made of 

rosewood and finely inlaid with scroll 
and leaf design in brass 


THE STORY of REGENCY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 77) 


acquiring on account of the beautiful 
wood and the flawless excellency of the 
cabinet work. But as time goes on they 
deteriorated and the good points were lost 
and overwhelmed in the shoddy version 
of Louis Quatorze and Rococo that 
became the rage. 

There is, indeed, an aroma about the 
pure Regency that no imitation recap- 
tures. An authentic piece, one that has 
not been restored, French polished, or 


| touched by the Philistine, needs only 
| dusting and a little beeswax to restore the 


quiet opulence that best describes its 
quality. The old gilding must on no 
account be regilt; the ormolu should be 
left, as Mr. Thomas Hope says, “to 
exhibit its own green patina’’. 

Rosewood, often dark to blackness, was 
beginning to replace mahogany. Con- 
temporary authority now decreed that 
“this wood when used in houses of conse- 
quence, should be confined to the parlor 
and bed-chamber floors and avoided as 
least proper to elegant drawing rooms”. 
We must suppose, then, that the houses 
of less consequence remained faithful 
to mahogany, and that the parlors and 
bed chambers were lavishly provided, 
since a very considerable proportion of 
the existing Regency furniture is made in 
that wood. East and West India satin- 
wood, amboyna, and cala- 
mander were all popular. 

Pieces in calamander (or more correctly, 
coromandel-wood) are of special interest, 
since the tree that produced it has 
practically become an extinct branch of 
thé Diospyros ebony family to which it 
belongs. Quantities were imported from 
the south-east of India and Ceylon early 


in the 19th Century, but even then it had 
been “so prodigally felled, first by the 
Dutch and afterwards by the English, 
without any precautions for planting or 
production, that it has at last become ex- 
ceedingly rare”. Heavy and dense, and 
of unusual and charming figure, it pro- 
vided an ideal wood for veneering and 
took an exquisite polish; on its delicate 
fawn-colored ground, the uneven waving 
lines and blotches of the figure stood out 
in sharp contrast almost ebony black on 
the pale ground. When supplies ran short 
imitations of coromandel were sometimes 
painted on the commoner materials. 

It was, indeed, frankly, an age of 
shams—if the paradox may pass. We 
must remember, in extenuation, that 
while Regency in England was based on 
the prodigal extravagance of Napoleon’s 
Empire style in France, the imitators 
could not always run to the costliness of 
their model; yet the appearance of 
splendor, without which the style col- 
lapsed, had to be maintained. Beechwood 
was carved and “japanned” into the 
semblance of bronze, or dyed and treated 
to represent ebony. Whole suites were 
made in beech or pearwood coated thinly 
over with plaster and gilt. There was a 
good deal of painted furniture; white 
and gold for extreme elegance; light stone 
tints for everyday use. Red and green 
veined porphyry, marble and even 
granite were counterfeited by cleverly 
treated wood. Mr. Thomas Hope—the 
high priest of Regency—came back from 
Rome full of enthusiasm for the interior 
decorations he had seen there, especially 
did he commend the marble architraves 

(Continued on page 138) 


A stool of ebon- 
ized wood, with 
carved and gilt 
enrichments and 
leopard’s head or- 
naments on its 
terminals 
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Tue CRARTSNEN- 
253 CHURCH NEw 


CREATIONS RePRopucTions —— 


— Grriqve + —— 


4650 
Very arnstic 
HAND- OVCHT 


WALL 


j Si2e ware 

p — $ 


with Two $52 


Polydineme ot ob ot od steel 
Pins 20} extra. 
Estimates om special Tal 


We Caray a comprete Line of - 
HANDWROUGHT LIGHTING Fisvvaes- 


LANTERNS - HARDWARE - 
Fiower STanos- 


+6 Dispuay iN Tue OF OF 
The J-A-MAHLSTEDT «Com Co. 
RYE~ 


DIRECTORY DECORATION FINE 


UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


Stained 


Painted 


Artcraft Furniture Co. 
203 Lexington Ave. QD New York City 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


MISS HARDY’S 


Workshop for Painted Decoration 


Bureau 60.00 
Chairs (each) 20.00 
Dressing Table 60.00 
Mirror 14.00 
Stool — 5.00 
Curtain Tie Backs 5.00 
(the pair) 
Bedroom furniture specially made and 


decorated. 


102 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


Amazing 
Antique 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Thick glowing antiques with 
tonal effect of old cathedral 
glass, now vanishing because cf 
growing demand and no produc- 
tion, excel rugs acid-washed and 
ironed to imitate antiques. To 
add glorious rugs of distinctive 
merit indicative of a _ choice 
spirit, requires only a letter 
asking for descriptive list. Then, 
at your request, I will prepay 
on.approval an assortment, each 
rug the gem of thousands, giving 
you widest selection, 


L. B. Lawton 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


| 


| 


FAIENCE TILES in colors and tints 
for Bathrooms, Breakfast Rooms, 
Sun Parlors and Porches. 

WHITE GLAZED TILES for Bath- 
rooms and Kitchen Walls. 

VITRIFIED TILES for floors. White 
or colors. 

9SUARRY TILES in colors for porches 
and walks. 

DECORATED TILE INSERTS for 
Exterior and Interior Decorations. 

Send for Catalogue 

Brown Tile Distributing Co. 

7 East 42nd St., New York City 


E il 


Handsome Designs in Wrought Iron Bridge Lamps 


No. 306—Black Iron & Polychrome, adjustable Arm & Parchment Shade $ 5.00 
No. 311—Antique Gold Leaf Finish Swivel Socket, Parchment Shade 15.00 
No. 310—Antique Gold Leaf Finish Swivel Socket, Parchment Shade 12.50 


TA-1 —Aquarium & Wrought Iron Stand, Verdi Antique & Polychrome _8.00 
No, 109—Wrought Iron Smoking Stand, Polychrome Finish 5-00 
Sent Express Collect on Receipt of Remittance 


Art Iron Studios 615-619 Tenth Ave. New York 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete instruction by corre- 
spondence in the use of period 
styles, color harmony, composi- 


tion, textiles, curtains, wall 
treatments, furniture arrange- 
ment, etc. 


Start atonce. Send for Catalog H-7 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of’ 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
lO PARK AVE «NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 


Reed Furniture 


Luxurious Comfort is the only 
term that adequately describes 
the Charming New Model here 
illustrated. This Design is also 
obtainable in a complete Suite. 

Our Personal Service in aiding 
patrons to secure just the De- 
sign and Coloring that appeals 
to their individual taste is an 
advantage not found in the 
average store where selection is 
usually confined to the stock 
on hand. 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer every 
advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage. 


7 Fireplace Spark Screens 


Substantial black spark guards as shown 
meet insurance requirements and prevent 
sparks injuring rugs. Stock height is 31 inches. 
31” width costs $11; 37” width $13.50; 43” 
width $16; 49” width $20. Similar guards, 
rounded base, without vertical braces cost 
$6.40, $8.00, $10.40, and $13.60, respectively. 


Special sizes, special finishes, also folding 
screens, and rolling spark screens are made 
to order. Send for booklet of these, and of 
andirons and other fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bros., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York 
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138 
For Oil, Gas or 16% in. High— 
Electricity Shade 13 in. 


A jury of cleven artists— 
sculptors, craftsmen, pain- 
ters and critics—picked 
this, the design of Miss 
Mary Bishop, as the lamp 
combining the most beau 
tiful proportions, harmo- 
nious tones and practica- 
ble design of all those at 
the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica’s exhibition of 1923. 


lamp manufacturers, 
balanced designs and 


adaptable for either oil or gas 


would. 


The assistence of the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica was enlisted and a great national com 
petition arranged. 

Cash awards of $1,300 were offered, and 
eleven eminent artists and critics selected | y 
the Art Alliance to act as jury. Over 250 ar 
tista entered the competition, from 26 differ 
ent states and provinces. 307 different de 
signe were submitted. Though all were 
beautiful, many of them surpassingly so, 
the final verdict went unanimously to the 
lamp of Miss Mary Bishop (illustrated 
above), and she received the Blue Ribbon 
and Grand Prize of $600.00. 


$2,520 For One Lamp 


Thus was secured for the League, at a total 
expense of something over $2,500, the one 
design for a table lamp unmistakably su 
preme for its purpose. And this, the Blue 
Ribbon Lamp, each one bearing the artist's 
signature, is now offered for a limited time 
by the League to those who appreciate the 
possession of such artistic things. 


Price—the Most Amazing 
Point of All 


The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp. like 
that of all articles offered by the League, is 
actually less than is asked in stores for even 
the commonplace factory designs of similar 
type. It is $5.90. Look about you in the 
stores and see how pitiably little you can get 
for even twice or three times that amount 
and then think that now through the 
League's plan, you can for merely $5.90 
have for your home the lamp on which a 


Signed 
Street or R. F. D 


City... 


Diameter 


The base is cast in medallium, of 
rich, statuary bronze finish, 
which not only allows the ar- 
tist’s delicately refined contours 
and gracefully proportioned 
masses to be faithfully pre- 
served in their charming sim- 
plicity, but also insures their 
permanency. The shade, de- 
signed as a unit with the lamp, 
is in tones of grey-gold-brown 
graded into ivory brown—chos- 
en by Miss Bishop to carry her 
scheme of color harmony— 
with deep, rich, brown stripes 
toward the bottom of the flare, 
and edges bound with strips of 
dull brass. 


Why the Decorative Arts League 
Paid $2,500 for this Lamp in order 
to Sell Replicas of it for only $5.90 


ARIED with the drab commonplaces offered by 


with their ill-proportioned, un- 
garish colors—particularly with 


those few poor specimens adapted for burning oil—the Decora- 
tive Arts League determined to procure, for reproduction, the 
most beautifully designed, harmoniously colored table Lamp, 


, as well as electricity, that the 


best artistic talent in America could produce, cost what it 


jury of the most discriminating judges of art 
conferred the Blue Ribbon. 

| That is the League's purpose—to prove 
that the most substantia! and artistic 
things need cost no more than drab com- 
monplaces if the right methods of produc- 
tion and distribution are used. 

Most of the League's offerings are never 
advertised to the public, but are offered pri- 
vately to corresponding members. (Such 
membership costs nothing—it merely regis- 
ters your name as wanting to be informed of 
the League's offerings and given the mem- 
bers’ prices on them in case you ever wish 
to buy. See Coupon below.) On-y a few 
times a yvar some especially great triumph 
like Aurora, or this Mary Bishop Prize 
Lamp, is publicly announced, and then 
onty for the purpose of widening the corre- 
sponding membership to include a few more 
discerning people. 


Sent You on Approval 


All League products are sold strictly sub- 
ject to the purchaser's approval. All you 
need to do is to sign and mail the coupon. 
When the lamp comes you pay the Postman 
$5.90 plus the postage. You then take five 
days to see the lamp lighted, to study its 
effect. If by that time you have not decided 
| that you never before made so good a pur- 

chase, you return the lamp to us and all your 
moncy will be refunded in full. That is the 
League's way of doing business. Send the 
coupon now for it might be months, or 
years, before you see another announcement 
of the League. So sign and mail this coupon 
now—without risk. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a “ Corresponding Member "’ of the 
Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such Check whether 
membership is to cost me nothing, cither now or later, and it is to | 


entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one inter- ! Gas --- 0 
ested in hearing of really artistic new things fer home decoration : 
and use. 

You may send me, at the members’ special price, a Mary | Oi] - - - [ 


Bishop Prize Lamp, and I will pay the postman $5.90, plus the 
postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory I can return the lam _ 
within five days of receipt and you are to refund my money in full. Electricity © 
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THE STORY of REGENCY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 136) 


of the doors. “A representation of some 
such marble”, he observes, “might well 
be introduced as frames for the doors at 
home.” It is amusing to think that much 
the same ideas are finding favor today and 
that marbling is being relearnt. 

The Regency men were past-masters 
in that art; the few pieces that have sur- 
vived the cultured fury of the eighties, 
are miracles of intelligence and _ skill. 
Occasionally in old, houses a slate or 
wooden chimney piece may be found with 
the original imitation of Sienna, red 
porphyry or malachite, still intact; such 
repays study, and should be carefully 
preserved. 

Mirrors of many kinds played an im- 
portant part in the decorative scheme, 
and helped out, when necessary, its decep- 
tive glories. Tall pier glasses stood on the 
pier table between each window, and very 
often a piece of looking glass was placed 
underneath the table as well. Others were 
artfully arranged so as to increase the 
perspectives and thus convey a mis- 
leading impression of space. Most curious 
of all was the idea of framing large pieces 
of mirror in carved and gilt frames, and 
hanging them by cords on the wall as if 
they were works of art, with the placing 
so contrived that each became “an 
animated picture” as the reflections 
passed and repassed. The convex giran- 
dole in its round frame is one of the most 


engaging pieces of the time; usually it was 
crested by the Napoleonic eagle, wings 
outstretched, and holding in its beak 
crystal chains which hung festooned over 
the glass, with candle sconces on either 
side. Some lovely cheval and wall glasses 
were produced in the Regency style, but 
the majority have already been “‘coi- 
lected’’. 

The great candelabra of the period 
were the natural and fitting accompani- 
ment to all this glitter and pomp. They 
were movable and stood about on the 
floor and were used much as the standard 
lamp was used in the nineties. At first 
they were severely classical, and towered 
and tapered up from a tripod foot in 
Greek simplicity, later, as the craze 
spread, they became extravagant and 
freakish. Hope, himself, designed one of 
the worst—‘‘composed of a lotus flower 
rising from a bunch of ostrich feathers’ — 
a quaint enough compromise between his 
loyalty to Prinze Florizel and to the 
Greek ideal. 

A book of designs by Bridges, which 
came out after Hope’s had appeared, was 
entitled “Furniture with Candelabra”; 
this proves to what length the craze had 
gone. In addition to these, grand 
chandeliers of crystal were hung in the 
fine houses, and lesser lights—lusters 
they were called, were placed symmetri- 
cally about the rooms. 


PICTURES and their BACKGROUND 


A. THORSTEN 


HERE was a time when pictures 

were arranged about the house ac- 
cording to rule: water colors and steel 
engravings for drawing room and bou- 
doir, oils and ancestors for the dining 
room, Landseers for the hall, sporting 
prints for billiard and smoking room, 
“The Soul’s Awakening” for bedrooms, 
and Christmas colored supplements for 
the nursery. A pictureless room was 
looked upon as “unfinished”, and you 
bought your pictures in pairs, if you 
had none, et hung them, at a slight 
tilt, in their proper order. These rules 
have been banished long since, discred- 
ited, but how convenient the sense of 
their correctness must have been. Un- 
questionably pictures are a troublesome 
proposition to deal with in the average 
house or flat, and haphazard enough is 
the treatment they get. They are still 
put up to give a furnished look to bare 
walls, or because the frames are good, or 
for sentimental rather than decorative 
reasons, or because—since pictures are 
such impossible things to store—they 
must be put somewhere. They deserve 
better treatment. 

The commonest mistake is that of 
choosing the wall papers apart from, and 
independent of, the pictures; these can 
never look right unless the wall is re- 
garded as their background, and suitably 
treated to that end. Beautiful and satis- 
factory as many modern wall papers are 
in themselves, the best is not equal to a 
good painting; and anything assertive in 
color or design is wrong as a background. 
As a general rule it may be taken that the 
patternless paper is safest in this connec- 
tion, and one with a texture is better 
than one that is all smooth and plain. 
Where a pattern may kill, texture en- 
hances the decorative value and interest 
of a painting. A texture, slightly rough- 
ened, that suggests canvas, or matting, or 
rough casting, etc., gives atmosphere: 
light and shade are reflected unevenly on 
the broken surface, the tone has depth, 
the light is never staring as from a sur- 
face perfectly even and flat. For example, 


a gold canvas paper is an admirable back- 
ground, but one of flat, shiny gold would 
only dazzle and distract the eye.  Al- 
though a patternless background is a safe 
choice, it is not the only one. Besides the 
small overall designs, there are certain 
wall papers which are in keeping with 
certain types of pictures, and the two 
blended will produce a charmingly apt 
impression if well and wisely chosen. 
Japanese color prints on a paper of orien- 
tal suggestion; ancient portraits on a 
background that recalls old Italian da- 
mask; Arundel prints on one with a stiff 
ecclesiastical design—these are a few sug- 
gestions. There is a large choice of wall 
hangings nowadays, and the right one 
can generally be found; it is worth 
seeking. 

Sometimes rooms have to be taken as 
we find them, and when a fine picture 
must be hung in a room unsuitably pa- 
pered there is a remedy. A square or an 
oblong of good “backgrounding” can be 
pasted up, panel-wise, to form a setting 
and isolate the picture from the uncon- 
genial surroundings. Intelligently car- 
ried out, this does not look patchy, though 
it has a patchy sound; over the chimney- 
piece is the easiest and obvious place; 
the whole chimney breast should be cov- 
ered and the picture placed in the center. 
A low chimney-piece is essential, other- 
wise the picture will suffer from the com- 
mon and tiresome fault of being hung too 
high. Horizon of the picture level with 
the eye of the spectator is a good working 
rule. Placed elsewhere on the wall the 
panel needs nice judgment, and should be 
carried from the frieze to the skirting, and 
finished with a beading or border of some 
kind. Once or twice, however, is the limit 
for the “dodge” in one room. 

Color entirely depends upon the kind 
of picture that is to be hung—portraits, 
landscapes, water colors, mezzotints, and 
so on; what is perfect for one may be only 
middling for another. A warm neutral 
shade of broken gray is the most accom- 
modating all round, it will not come amiss 

(Continued on page 142) 
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THE ELECTRIC 


“Twould not take ten times 
the amount I paid for it if 
another Frigidaire ‘were 

not procurable’~ 


“During the time that Frigidaire has been in our 
home, it has faithfully and silently done its work, 
keeping a temperature constantly and uniformly 
cold and supplying plenty of ice for any and 
purposes at very small expense. 


I would not take ten times the amount I — 
for it if another Frigidaire were not procurable.” 


GEO. M. MacKOWN 
658 Woolworth Building, New York City 


Such enthusiastic commendation arises from the 
dependable, automatic, almost attentionless service that 
Frigidaire renders in providing a method of food 
preservation far better and far more healthful than is 
ever possible by melting ice in an ordinary icebox. 


Frigidaire banishes the nuisance of ice — yet freezes 
absolutely pure ice cubes for cold drinks. It operates 
on ordinary house current at a low cost. 


There is a size Frigidaire to meet your particular needs, 
purchasable at a moderate price and convenient terms. 


Send for booklet HG 12 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 


Frigidaire mechanism also can 
be installed in your own icebox 


REFRIGERATOR /for MODERN yar 


Colors: 
ta 
Blue, Olive 
Light green 
Dark green 


Sizes: 


Heights: 
14-inch 
20-inch 
26-inch 


Diameters: 
10-inch 


12-inch 


Prices: 
10 x 14. .. . $3.00 
Bate... 
10x 20.... 3.50 
3.735 
10 x 26.. 

(wrrn cover) 
(with COVER) 
The above prices 
are for Katchall 
in colors. For 
White, add $1.00 

to list price. 


COMPACT HAMPER for soiled linens; a 
wastebasket that will not allow dust 
to sift through to the floor; a trash 


box for the kitchen that fits into any corner 
or under the table; a basket for office waste. 


Reg. Applied for U. S. Pat. Off. 
—for every room in the home! 


A seamless receptacle of highest grade vulcanized 
fibre. Sizes meet every requirement. Colors harmonize 
with every scheme of interior decoration. Reinforced 
with steel bands. Finished in fine hard-surface 
enamels that do not scratch. 


If your best store cannot show you Katchall, write 
size and color desired and Katchall will be delivered 
parcel post. Name store where you inquired and earn 
25 cents discount. If you inquired of two stores, 
name them and earn a discount of 50 cents. ‘ 


Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company 
KATCHALL DIVISION Kennett Square, Pa. 


| KATCHALL DIVISION, Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Kennett Square, Pa. Gentlemen: Ido not find Katchall at the best store(s) 
| in this city. Please deliver to me, parcel post collect, the following: 
——Katchall x Color Price 
| —__Katchall_ x Color Price 
——Katchall. x Color Price 
| I have written below the name(s) of. store(s) where I inquired for 
Katchall, which entitles me to a discount of (one name, 25 cents) (two 
| names, 50 cents) on the above order. 
| Name of store 


Name of store aiid 
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Ready to Serve 
cA new cooked ‘food deliciously prepared 


1869 


COOKED 


MACARONI 


CHEESE an MUSHROOM 


PURE rode prooucts 
J. HEINZ co. 


MITTSOURGN, | v 


HEINZ 


COOKED 


acaroni 


WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 


You do not have to cook 
Heinz Macaroni. Heinz 
makes it and then cooks it 
with Cheese and Mushroom 
Sauce. It is only necessary 
for you to heat it and serve. 


cAnother Ready-to-Serve Hei 


COOKED 


in Tomato Sauce with Cheese 
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This overmantel has been treated as a special 

background for the picture and has been deco- 

rated with a different design from that of the 
rest of the rocm 


PICTURES and their BACKGROUND 
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| is the most tractable; 
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| pictures. 
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for oil colors or pastels; small pictures 
look particularly well on this tint. Green 
it makes a good 
background for flesh tints, and, therefore, 
is a suitable choice for figure subjects and 
some portraits; the shade known as olive 
green is best; garish tones or anything 
that approaches crudity destroys the 
values. 

Dull red is a useful background for 
etchings, engravings, and mezzotints, 
though for delicate water colors and pale 
color prints it is too emphatic. Bronze in 
the clear color of a‘new “copper” coin is 
mother most valuable background for 
The only trouble about bronze 
and the bronze shades is in their tendency 
to absorb light; so when the lighting of a 
room is poor, something else should be 
chosen. Ivory and cream can be charming 


in alliance with a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of black framed pictures or silhou- 
ettes or some such scheme, but unless a 
deliberate effect is aimed at and achieved, 
anything so obvious and easy is apt to bea 
little commonplace in effect. 

Frames should be a part of the decora- 
tive scheme; they form the link between 
the painting and the background, isolat- 
ing, as it were, fantasy from fact. The 
“handsome” frame of another epoch has 
disappeared, with its bright gilding and 
voluptuous curves; old frames, coppery 
brown and tarnished gold, are sought for 
instead. Quite apart from their intrinsic 
worth, there is a decorative value about 
old paintings in their dim old frames that 
is incontestable and the new Richman who 
buys ancestors to decorate his baronial 
halls is not very wide of the mark. 


SOME of the CAMPANULA FAMILY 


(Continued from page 74) 


pictured here, is one of the type best 
suited for wild gardens. These hardy 
taller types should be seeded in spring 
_ and the seedlings transplanted to a shady 

t until the autumn when they are 
in their permanent positions, 
| where they will flower the following 
summer. 

Of the tall group the following are not 


| difficult to raise: 


Peach Bells, C. persicifolia, 2’—3' high, 
comes in white or violet on tall stems and 
bleoms in July and August. It dislikes 


| division and therefore is best renewed by 


seed when necessary. There are several 


| named varieties, one of which is Telham 


Beauty, which grows rather taller than 
the usual type and has a number of wide, 
purple-blue bells swinging on fine, wiry 
stems from a strong central spike. 
Moerheimi is a semi-double creamy white 
form. C. gigantea is a tail garden hybrid 
of this type, with white or lavender-blue 
flowers. 

The Canterbury Bell, C. medium, is a 
favorite biennial easily grown from seed 
sown in March or Apmil. Its seedlings 
should be transplanted to a shady spot 
and finally set out in September. It 


forms a closely covered pyramid of large 
bells, white, pink, lilac or blue, and has 
several forms, including the semi-double 
“cup and saucer”, which is somewhat 
criticized as being rather clumsy. 

C. pyramidalis, the chimney bell 
flower, is a beautiful thing when seen at 
its best, six feet high or more, but it needs 
rather a favorable soil. Although it is 
perennial it must generally be treated as 
a biennial and sown afresh each year in 
spring. Some plants can be lifted in the 
autumn and kept in a cool house through 
the winter, but even if this is done they 
are mostly short lived. It is often grown 
in pots to flower in the house. 

reat Bell Flower, C. /actiflora, is not 
grown as much as it deserves. The ty 
bears graceful panicles of milky white 
flowers and there is also a charming pale 
blue form. It serves well in the wild 
garden or on the margin of a shrub border. 
It has purple, lavender, and white forms, 
the rather narrow bells set close and 
rather stiffly on a strong stem often 5’ in 
height. The variety C. L. macrantha has 
large deep purple flowers. 

Clustered Bell Flower, C. glomerata, is 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Haviland 
hours 
All through the day and in the 
half-lit hours of evening the Dav- 
5 enport Bed adds to your hours the denign | 
of leisure the beauty and grace id 
inspired by lovely furniture. HE charming new pattern illustrated is _ 
Bodies fatigued with the endless only — of many to be found where — 
duties of the day find it a restful Haviland China is sold. It isa happy combin- _ 
4 haven. ation of conventional border with graceful | 
- Davenport Beds add leisure hours forget-me-not motif in old gold and blues. - 
by functioning as the “extra bed” 
“a for guests; a guest room after all Since 1837 | 
our china has enjoyed an enviable 
cr 1S just another room the busy reputation In purchasing be sure to 
ry housewife must keep clean. With | 
a a Davenport Bed in your home, aovllang std, 
= you are ready for guests at all France Limoges 
ho times, saving the extra room and 
i its attendant upkeep. Genuine 
A variety of designs and styles of . . 
Y Davenport Beds makes it easy to Haviland China 
choose just the piece that will Manufactured at Limoges, France 
iately fit i - 
rge 5. 7 eee Haviland China may be found in a profusion of 
ve Bs beautiful patterns at all first class China or Depart- 
hat Ask about Davenport Beds where ment Stores. Write for name of nearest dealer if 
ell good furniture is sold. At the you have any difficulty locating one. ; 
ois furniture store they will gladly | 
Re demonstrate their easy opera- 
ia tion, and show you a variety of 
them. 
ad Our brochure shows photographs of 
ype DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA — 
SSW) WT KV 
, is SERVES BY DAY AND BY| NIGHT avI an Ina O., Nc. 
Copyright 1923 Davenport Bed Makers of America II East 36th St r eet, New York 
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A Shade Is Only as Good 
as Its Roller! 


Your windews are 

the eves of the 
Bat be. 
cause they aré an 
absolute 
they cannel be 
tregted in casual 
/ashion—they make 
or mar the entire 
decorative effect 


house 


necessily 


Wi! IEREVER window shades are 


operating silently and fault- 


. lessly day after day you may be sure 
they are mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. 
For a shade, after all, is only as good 
as its roller, and a roller is only as good 
as its spring. Hartshorn makes all its 
springs—and holds to one standard. 
hey are the best that can be made! 
Shades so mounted therefore rise at 
: your slightest touch; they lower and 
“stay put’ where you want them; 
they run straight and never “jam”’. 
If you want perfect freedom from 
shade troubles, make sure that your 
ny new shades are mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. 
Free! A copy of Lo 
edition 
des. Alice < 
Burrell Irvine's 
“Shadecraft and sa HADE ROLLERS 
AND 
coration’’, 
tor NDOW SHADE FABRICS 
pointers on home Established 1860 
decoration 
be sent you on re- 
quest our 
compliments. 
7 Write to this ad- | STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
des 


id 


C. persicifolia var. Telham Beauly 
is one of the best midsummer flowers 


of medium height. 


It bears large 


blue bells on wiry stalks 


SOME of the CAMPANULA FAMILY 


(Continued from page 142) 


more dwarf in growth, seldom as much as 
2’ high, and rather unusual in form. The 


| deep purple bells are clustered together 


in a head at the top of a stout flower stem. 
The color is good when seen in the mass, 
Lut the flowers individually are rather 
heavy. 

C. macrostyla is a handsome annual, 
growing about 1’ high, with large purple- 
lined flowers netted outside with purple 
veins on a paler ground. 

These are probably the best of the 
campanula for the average flower lover to 
meet in his garden, although there are 
many others each with qualities which 
will commend it to some more than 
others. It remains for those which are 
chosen to be treated with understanding 
as their individuality demands, for only 
so can they give the full measure of their 
beauty of form and color. 

Of the lesser known campanula, which 
might be desirable to try if-one decides to 
go in for an extensive list, there are 
several which are quite interesting. Miss 


Jekyll, the well-known English flower 
authority, describes them as follows: 

C. muralis, equally known as C. 
Portenschlagiana, is a brilliant little June 
flower; the neat tufts of foliage almost 
covered by the abundant bloom of a rich 
purple color. Still more delightful is the 
dainty little C. garganica, flowering later 
in the summer. There is a perfect finish 
about the whole plant, with its charming 
bloom of light purple shading to white, 
and its exquisitely neat foliage, like tiny 
leaves of ivy, sharply cut at every point. 
Both of these little bellflowers are seen at 
their best in the joints of dry walling, or 
in any steep places in the rock garden 
that come near the same conditions. 
Another of the favorites for wall or rock 
joint is C. pusilla, blooming in late 
summer. It is in white and purple 
colorings; a charming pale purple kind 
was raised by Miss Willmott and is now 
well known. It is pretty to see any 
variety of this little plant running at the 
foot or sides of rock garden steps. 


A type more suitable for the wild garden than the refined border is 


C. punctata, 


It should be planted in a group of several plants 
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Still “Best in the Long Run” 


There is always one best quality. In tires it is 
THE SILVERTOWN. By tradition and perform- 
ance it has always stood, and still stands, for the 
perfection of the cord. Years and changing 
standards have established its supreme quality as 
they have spread its fame. The best cord tire 
when it was the only cord, it remains the best when 
there are many. More than ever before, SILVER- 
TOWN today means “Best in the Long Run.” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
Makers of the 30 x 314 fabric Goodrich “55” 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Lrd., 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 


SILVERTOWN CorRD 


(ee BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


No Need to Dig In 
on a Cold Morning 


Ever wake up late on a frosty morning and find the 
swinging doors to your garage blocked with drifted 
snow? Or struggle to open them in the face of a heavy 
gale? These are just two of the many troubles you 
avoid when the doors of your garage are the sliding- ? 
folding type equipped with— 


Slidetite equipped doors open and close with the : 
least effort. They slide and fold inside—flat \ 
against the wall, leaving a wide, unobstructed 
opening. Cannot blow shut when open and are 

absolutely weather-tight when closed. It is a 
simple matter to change the doors of your . 
present garage and equip them with S/idetite 
Garage Door Hardware. 


Slidetite is the only practicable hardware for 
openings requiring more than six doors. Even 
in openings as wide as 30 feet, the doors will 
never stick or sag. 


Our Catalog M-29 gives complete in- 
formation about “ Slidetite,” and prac- 
tical suggestions and illustrations for 
modern garage doorways. Write for it 
today. Your hardware or lumber dealer 
sells “ Slidetite,” or can obtain it from 
any of our many branches. 


Richards Wilcox Mfé. (0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


Chicago Cleveland 


Los Angeles 
Indianapolis SanFrancisco 


Minneapolis 
Philadeiphia oston St. Louis 

RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO L# 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT, Montreal 


Exclusive manufacturers of ‘AiR-Way'—the original sliding-folding window hardware. 
(1107) 
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The gas that 


wouldn’t work—does! 


Inl894anewgaswas 
discovered in the air 
we breathe. It seem- 
ed so useless that it 
was named “Argon” 
—from two Greek 
words which mean 
“it won’t work.” 


But this Argon gas 
is now pumped into 


OT modernelectriclamp 
He bulbs and does work. 
Whilethecotora- Lt helps yourlamp to 
give you,forthesame 


mounted in the past 
decade, the cost of 
good light, due to 
improvements made 
by General Electric 
Company engineers 
in the incandescent 
lamp, has as steadiiy 
declined, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


money, fifty times 
more light than your 
grandmother's can- 
dles gave her. 
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(Pipe corrosion 
may be dangerous 


as well as damaging 


NLY a moment before the merry throng glided 

gaily over the wax floor—blissfully ignorant of the 
overhanging menace. One of the dancers, glancing 
upward, discovered the widening crack in the ceiling 
and gave the alarm. 


Weakened by water from leaking pipes, the plaster 
crashed to the floor—the timely warning alone making 
merely a scene of confusion of what might otherwise 
have been a tragedy. 


Pipe corrosion works slowly but surely through the walls of 
ordinary pipe. There is no way in which its progress can be 
stopped—you can merely wait until it strikes, and hope that its 
only toll will be a plumbing bill. 


Today—as for 75 years—Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 
is the accepted form of corrosion insurance wherever pipe is bought 
on the basis of cost per year rather than price per length. Home 
builders who seek freedom from repairs and costly water damage 
know “ Reading” as the pipe that endures. 


Write for “‘ The Ultimate Cost’’—an illustrated booklet of facts 
and figures interesting to every home owner, builder, architect and 
business man. 


“Reading on every length” 
READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA 

World's Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 

Boston Baltimore Chicago 

New York Pittsburgh Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 

GUARANTEED GENUINE 


WROUGHT 
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Your kitchen is as modern 
as your cook stove 


This modern oil range gives a new meaning 
to kitchen convenience 


yw take the drudgery out of cooking when you 
install this new Florence Oil Range. And however 
attractive your kitchen may be, this handsome stove 
will improve its appearance. 

There are no ashes or soot to muss up the kitchen. 
The heat, close up under the cooking, 
does not spread out intotheroom. Even 
in midsummer your kitchen will be cool 
and comfortable. 


Does not burn from a wick 

A match touched to the Asbestos Kind- 
ler gives a blue, gas-like flame. This 
flame is produced from kerosene vapor. 
It isnot awick flame, such as you see in 
The intense heat | theordinaryoillamp. The heat is easily 
in the big burners | regulated to any de- 
is close up under : 

the cooking. gree. One burner is 
small, just for simmer- 
ing. The roomy oven 
—built into the stove—has the “ baker’s 
arch’’ to distribute the heat evenly. It 


is heated by two full-sized burners and rea somo 08 
will take the largest-sized roasting pan. be oe 


White porcelain enameled panels, | gajuss the 
nickel trimmings and jet-black frame | properly when 


make this stove an ornament to any | “* 3g oe 


kitchen. Itis built of heavy steel plates, 
and is sturdy and durable. FORCE 
Florence Oil Ranges are sold at department, furniture 


and hardware stores. This newest model costs about 1S as important as temperature 


$110, plus freight charges from our nearest warehouse. 
If your dealer has not received it yet, write to us and 
we will see that you are supplied. Other models, with port- HEN installing a shower, bear in. 
able ovens, at various prices. Send for our free booklet. ; . ; 

mind that water pressures differ in 
various localities; also that two persons . 
in the same house hardly ever want the 
same shower force or volume. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., Dept. 542, Gardner, Mass. 


It was to meet these varying conditions 
and to enable everyone to have just the 


shower volume desired that the Anyforce 
Head was evolved. 


Half a turn of the handle in this head 
gives any shower force—that with the 
“sting” for those who like it on full or 
the soft rain-like shower usually preferred 
by women and children. 


—At the same time, the shower’s tem- 
perature is being controlled through the 
Mixometer. Turning the handle gives all 
temperatures from cold to hot. 


Both Anyforce Head and Mixometer 
are featured in our booklet “Once Used 
Water.” In writing for a copy, will you 
please mention your plumber’s name ? 


FLORENCE SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
OIL SHO 
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Classic Greek-Pompeiian Style 
adapted to 
modern 
floor lamp 


A Modern Classic 


N this most useful and convenient, 

yet charmingly graceful floor lamp 

the always interesting Muller-Popoff 

group (John Muller, Andrew Popoff 
and Olga Popoff-Muller) have made a 
new mark in art for the home. 

Even if it were never to be used for 
lighting purposes this lamp would be 
worth while in any room purely as a 
decorative feature. 


The qualities needed in a useful and practical 
lamp have deftly been turned by the artists into 
parts of the sculptured composition in a way 
that shows unmistakably to the discerning critic 
the hand of a master of design. 

No mere picture can more than faintly indi- 
cate the beauty and charm of the lamp itself. 

Modeled on the slender, palm-tree motif of 
the Greek-Pompeiian style, its shaft slim, erect 
and firm, the lamp-erm and shade poised like a 
cluster of pendant foliage on a tropical tree 
almost as if bowing an invitation tc rest com- 
fortably underneath, this handsome lamp not 
only makes a spot of beauty in itself, but exerts 
a harmonising influence on all the room. 


But Above All, Useful 


Like all true art, the beauty of the Greek- 
Pompeiian Floer Lamp is not mere idle orna- 
ment but is the beauty of something real, some- 
thing useful. 

The graceful poise of the cross-arm and the 
restful droop of the shade are also the means of 
throwing the light upon the exact spot wanted 
for the arm can be moved to any angle and the 
shade tilted independently of it. Placed along- 
side your reading chair the light will fall on your 
book without shining in your eyes, while if 
moved alongside the table and the arm adjusted 
to the right angle, the full light can be concen- 
trated on your work. 


Price—A Surprise 


Like all art objects offered by the Decorative 
Arts League, the price of the Greek-Pompciian 
Fieor Lamp--$19.85—is the result of the 
League's simple, almost primitive, but com- 
pletely wasteless method of operating. 

If you are not already acquainted with that 
plan and its benefits, you are invited to make 

our satisfaction with this offer on the Greek- 

‘ompeiian Floor Lamp a test of the matter. 
You may simply sign and mail the coupon. 
When the lamp is delivered pay the postman 
$3.85 plus the postage. Then set up the lamp in 
your own room. Light it 
uee it, sit back and con Height from base to 
template it. Invite any | 'p of *atuette about 
friends in whose taste | 5 ‘eet: Base and cap 

cast in solid meda 

you have confidence to | jjum, finish rich statu 
come in and pass judg- [ary bronze Upper 
ment In five days, if | shaft seamless brace 
your verdict is not favor Parchment shade, 
able, pack the lamp back bound. Outside 
in the carton (an easy A, ... 
matter as the carton i¢ fiom bands in deep 
apecially designed re red. and design in 
turn it to us and all your | bleck, back graded in 
money will be immedi brown. Weight 
ately refunded. Other pa ~ about 22 
wise send us the balance (PO""™* 
of $16, or, if you prefer 

y it in four monthly 
instalments of $4 each 

That i« the true test of 
the Leaguc’s value to 
you. We are glad to 
abide by it because we 
know you cannot find a 
greater value for your 
money than in this beau 
tiful lamp. Make the 
test today 


Bigned 
Address 
City 


Have you ever thought 


what an “Antique” was 
~—Before it was an 
Antique 


AKE some fine old 

piece of furniture that, 

after having filled fifty, 
or a hundred, or two hun- 
dred years of practical use- 
fulness, is worth many, 
many times its original cost. 
Or take an old vase, or an 
old pair of andirons, or an 
old fire screen. In cach case 
the antiquity of the article 
would not add a penny to its 
value had not the original 
designer put something of 
himself into it—something 
no one else could duplicate, 
something that is not onl: 
individual, but fine in itself. 

Thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of chairs were being 
made at the very time Chip- 
-y- was designing his. 

ut chairs by Chippendale 
are now worth a hundred 
times what their first buy- 
ers paid for them, while the 
others — the factory-de- 
signed, lot-numbered—were 
long ago consigned to the 
trash piles. 

Chippendale was an ar- 
tist. he chair factories of 
his day were—just factories. 

Aad @ today the Deco- 
rative Arts League is at- 
tempting, and already the 
attempt is successful, to re- 
vive the designing of house- 
hold utilities and decorations 
by real artists—artists who 
work for the love of doin 
something fine instead 
doing something pular— 
and profitable. We are en- 
couraging the old custom of 
the artist identifying himself 
with his creations of house- 
hold things just as with his 
paintings or statues. We are 
encouraging the artists who 
work with us to sign their 
products, as they would a 
picture. 

And we most emphatically 
believe that just as when 
Chippendale died and the 
end came to all new Chip- 
pendale produccions then all 
the pieces already designed 
by him increased rapidly and 
steadily, down to our own 
day, in market value; or just 
as when a good painter dies 
his paintings double and 
treble in price—so when, in 
His time, the Master calls 
away any of the brilliant 
band of artists who are creat- 
ing, under the patronage of 
the Decorative Arts League, 
the signed, easily identified 
articles we are helping to dis- 
tribute, those articles will 
become things hunted for by 
collectors, with their value 
increasing accordingly. 

The reck-Pompeiian 
Floor Lamp, like all other 
articles of the Muller-Pop- 
off Group, is signed on the 
base with the cipher here 


— —s 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
You may enter my name as a “ Corresponding Member” of the Decorative Arts League. 
it being distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, either now ot 
later, and it is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one interested 
im hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration and use. 
Please send me the Greek-Pompeiian Floor Lamp and I will pay the carrier $3.85 (de- 
ait) when delivered, plus the transportation charges. If not satisfactory I can return with- 
five days of receipt and you are to refund my deposit in full. If I do not return it in that 
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MID-WINTER PLANTING 


(Continued from page 64) 


where the elements are less favorable for 
the planting of the larger plants than they 
are between December and March. It is 
generally an unwise practise to try to 
transplant in wet thaws and when the 
ground is covered with a heavy fall of 
snow, for at these times the earth is in 
poor physical condition. The ground in 
which the planting is done should not be 
sowdery dry, nor should it be so wet that 
if it should freeze it might have a tendency 
to heave. It is best when it is just moist. 

While trees and shrubs, because of 
their sturdiness, are probably the safest 
things to transplant in mid-winter, and 
herbaceous plants, because of their 
comparative fragility, are things which 
one should not attempt to move out- 
doors, there is a class of small plants 
which can be transplanted with singular 
ease and safety. These are ground cover 
plants. They range from creepers like 
Japanese Spurge to small shrubs like the 
Low Blueberry—plants which grow natu- 
rally in woods and fields in the shape of 
thickly matted undergrowth. They are 
splendid plants to use on shady ground, 
under trees, on northern and 
in wild plantings of any kind. 

These ground cover plants can be 
taken up in large clumps or in sods, and 
transplanted thus in bulk without even 
knowing that they have been moved. To 
simplify the work they should be mulched 
before frost, and their new location should 
be mulched in preparation for them. 
After they have been set in place loose 
soil should be sprinkled fairly heavily 
in the crevices of the clumps and the 
mulch replaced. 

Mid-winter planting is not a traditional 
operation in horticulture, and for that 
reason there are people who will stop their 
outdoor moving of plants on the stroke 
of frost and not resume it until the ap- 


This Service is maintained for the con- 
venience of our readers. Almost any illus- 
trated article which is not available 
locally, may be purchased through us, or 
information relative to merchandise in 
shops will be furnished upon request when 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Articles not illustrated may be 
ordered and are personally chosen by our 
staff of trained shoppers. 

Please observe the following rules in 
sending an order. 

1. WRITE PLAINLY. It is advisable 
to print your name and address. When 
ordering articles to be sent to another 
person, give your own address and that 
of the consignee. If the article is too 
heavy for parcel post remit sufficient for 
ie as it will otherwise be sent 
collect. 

2. REMITTANCES. Asa purchasing 
agent, the House & Garden Shopping 
Service cannot send articles C.O.D., 
carry charge accounts, or charge pur- 
chases to individual accounts at the 
shops. Send money order, certified check 
or check on a New York bank to cover 
the price of articles ordered. If the price 
is not known be sure to send sufficient as 
any balance will be refunded. Remit- 
tances should be made payable to House 
& Garden Shopping Service. 

3. DELIVERIES. The price quoted 
in the magazine includes a very small 
service charge for postage and incidentals. 
This consists of 25c for articles up to and 
including $10 and soc for anything 
go over $10. Articles too heavy to go 

y parcel post are sent express collect. 
Some ~ charge extra for crating goods 
such as glass, furniture, etc., and in such 
case the customer will be notified of the 
charge after the order is filled. 

4. BE EXPLICIT IN ORDERING. 
Give any necessary measurements, colors, 
etc., and if possible give a second choice. 


pointed day in March, or April or some- 
times May. In speaking about it one of 
the most successful nurserymen in the 
country remarks that “If you are one of 
the oldfashioned folk who think Spring 
the only time to plant, you will get very 
little done in proportion to what you 
might do.” He keeps his nursery going all 
winter, digging and transplanting trees 
and shrubs. Having done it for twenty- 
five years he has stopped regarding it as 
an experiment. For the amateur it might 
be a good plan to think of it still as an 
experiment. At any rate, as an experi- 
ment it is apt to be done more carefully; 
its occasional failures will seem hardly 
worthy of mention, and its successes, 
however numerous, will be matters of 
great moment. 

As a sort of appendix it might be well 
to give some idea of the plants which can 
be moved or, rather, those which are most 
difficult to move, in mid-winter. If you 
are a sufficiently diligent experimenter 
you may solve the problem of these 
few. 

Of the deciduous trees, the most diff- 
cult to move are the Red and Silver 
Maples, the Birch, Poplar, Liquidambar, 
and Elm. 

Of the evergreen trees, the Yew is the 
one variety which is most likely to give 
trouble. 

Among the deciduous shrubs, the Mag. 
nolia, Kerria, Butterfly Bush and Straw- 
berry Shrub are the reluctant ones. 

All the evergreen shrubs are difficult to 
move in mid-winter except those few small 
ones listed under ground cover plants. 

The long list of ground cover plants in- 
cludes Bearberry, Sweet Fern, Sand Myr- 
tle, Trailing Arbutus, Ferns, Winter- 
green, Sheep Laurel, Andromeda, Japan- 
ese Spurge, Low Blueberry, Bird’s Poot 
Violet, and Periwinkle. 


HOUSE & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE 


5. WHEN ORDERING AN ARTI- 
CLE ILLUSTRATED IN THE MAG- 
AZINE. Give the date of the issue and 
the page upon which the article is men- 
tioned or pictured. When ordering books 
give both title and author’s name when- 
ever possible. When ordering articles for 
Christmas gifts kindly order BY NUM- 
BER. 

6. DISCRETIONARY ORDERS. We 
will be pleased to shop for articles not 
illustrated in the magazine and maintain 
a staff of expert shoppers for that pur- 

se. Please explain as carefully as possi- 

le the type of article desired and the 
approximate amount you wish to spend, 
but rely to a reasonable extent upon the 
shopper’s discretion. 

7. ARTICLES NOT RETURNA- 
BLE. Toilet goods, articles made to 
order and cut lengths of material are not 
returnable. Other articles, if for valid 
reasons unsatisfactory, may be returned 
for credit or exchange. In exceptional 
cases when an article is not exchangeable, 
the customer will be notified before the 
actual purchase is made. 

8. RETURNED ARTICLES. Small 
articles for exchange or refund should be 
sent to the House & Garden Shopping 
Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Heavy goods should be sent direct 
to the shop, express prepaid and notice 
of shipment sent to us. 

9. SAMPLES. We cannot send sam- 
ples but will suggest names of shops upon 
request when accompanied by self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

ro. INQUIRIES. Readers making 
inquiries should always enclose a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 

11. TELEGRAMS. It is sometimes 
necessary to communicate by telegraph. 
When it is obviously to the sole interest 
of the purchaser, the telegrams are sent 
collect. 
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November, 1923 


| Eighty-Seven Years 
of 


Home Furnishing 
and 


Interior Decoration 
in the 


South 


OR THE PAST 87 YEARS we have success- 
fully decorated and furnished homes throughout 
the South. 


Situated as we are at the gateway to the South, and 
having a complete and experienced organization, we 
are prepared to decorate and furnish southern homes 
within a radius of one thousand miles from Cincinnati. 


Without any ies saan on your part we will! either 
send a competent decorator or give you advice and 
information by mail. 


Attractive booklet sent free to those 
building or refurnishing 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
Interior Decorators & Furnishers 
616-622 Race STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Service 


Originals 
or Cuoice EARLY AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
MANTELPIECES 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
HAND FORGED METALWORK 


q While we are very glad to freely send illustrations 
upon request, kindly state in what you are par- 
ticularly interested as we have no general catalog. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER : 414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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The pronounced superiority of YpsilantiFurniture is due 
to the carefully selected materials and the long train- 
ing of the expert men and women weavers who make it. 
Every article that bears the Ypsilanti mark is well 
worthy of the utmost confidence in its quality. 

More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell Ypsilanti 


Furniture. We will be glad to give you the name 
of the merchant in your vicinity. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO., IONIA, MICH. 


EP 


Firelight Happiness? 


These fall evenings, does your fireplace welcome 
you with a warm glow, or is it cold and lifeless? 
oes the labor or dirt of an open fire stand in the 
way of this great pleasure? 
Magicoal brings that pleasure without dirt or trou- 
ble of any kind. At the turn of a switch, the coals 
jump into life, sending cheer through the room. 
Magicoal is so realistic it is difficult to distinguish 
it from a brightly burning coal fire. It operates on 
any lighting circuit at negligible cost. Any fire- 
place, with or without flue, can be fitted and there 
are designs to harmonize with any mantel. You 


Send Ml in- i i 
end for full in can have heat, if you wish, 


Jormation and 
name of nearest Mayer Bros. & Bramley, Inc., 417 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
ete Sole Distributors for U. S. A., H. H. Berry World Patents 


MAGICOAL 


ELECTRIC FIRE 


“Firelight Happiness”’ at the turn of a switch 
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Hang All Doors 
Properly 


HALL your doors hang properly, fit 
properly, be true and stay so? You 
can be sure of those things if you will be 
sure to use the right type and the right 
make of hinges. A good man to see is 
the local hardware merchant who sells 


He knows the proper sizes to use for 
any given kind of doors. Get acquainted 


with him. And think of hinges and 
other hardware when you start think- 
ing of building or repairing. Most people 
think of hardware last and seldom allow 
enough money for proper equipment. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


House & Garden 
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Paper in the upper hall of Harington House, Bourton- 
on-the-W ater, Gloucestershire. The arabesques are in a 
light brown and the scene in shades of green 


CARING FOR OLD WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 75) 


the old wall papers are still in existence— 
more, perhaps, than one would at first be 
inclined to imagine. Some of them are 
still in their original position where they 
were first applied. Not a few, that were 
never hung, have been found put away 
in the rolls or sections—they were made 
in both forms—just as they came from 
the makers, and can now be put on the 
walls for the first time by those fortunate 
enough to acquire them. Still others, as 
precious antiques—and they are precious 
antiques—have been removed from the 
walls on which they were first hung and 
transported to new environments. In 
short, they constitute just as distinct and 
just as highly organized a branch of his- 
torical furnishing and decoration as do 
chairs, tables or cupboards, old silver, old 
glass, old china, or old tapestries. 

A great deal has been written about the 
care and restoration of antique furniture. 
The other classes of cherished antiques, 
too, have come in for their share of the 
same sort of attehtion. All the lore con- 
nected with the intelligent preservation 
of these objects has become indispensable 
to their possessors. And their possessors, 
to whom this knowledge is of genuine 
value, are not only the professed con- 
noisseurs and collectors, who specialize 
upon one or two hobbies, but also the 
great and ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple who employ antiques as a part of 
their daily surroundings to be lived with 


and enjoyed for their mellow beauty. 

Every bit of care bestowed on antiques 
is fully justified. There is, to be sure, the 
natural desire to preserve uninjured any- 
thing of worth or beauty, for the sake of 
the lasting pleasure it gives. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when the majority of people regarded 
nearly all wall paper in the same casual 
way they would look upon personal linen. 
It was to be removed when it showed signs 
of soil and replaced with fresh paper, 
with as little compunction as the chang- 
ing of a shirt or collar would occasion. If 
they particularly liked a paper and 
could get more of the same sort, well and 
good. If not, no matter—there were 
plenty of others that would do just as well. 
Scraping the walls and repapering were 
almost periodical incidents to spring 
house-cleaning, incidents fairly compara- 
ble to whitewashing the cellar in the 
annual tidying up. But much water has 
flowed under the bridge since then. Our 
minds are again open to the claims of wall 
paper and we understand that old wall 
paper, designed frankly as a decoration 
in itself, is a work of art to be jealously 
preserved. 

Unfortunately, at the time when so 
many of these landscape and other par- 
ticularly engaging papers were Lving 
made, there were plenty of people who did 
not think about their permanent value 

(Continued on page 152) 


Old French wall paper on the walls of the hall in the Martin Van 
Buren house at Kinderhook, prinied by Dufour and entitled 
“Chasse au Canard” 
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Sleep an hour longer 
on cold mornings 


How can a man feel kindly toward his heating plant 
when it routs him out of bed to fix the fire before it’s 
time to get up? Modernize your heating plant. In- 
stall a Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Then you can 
have your sleep out while the house is warming up 
in the morning. Punctually, at the time indicated on 
the thermostat, the drafts and dampers will automa- 
tically open. When you get up the house will be 
comfortable—a result of modern heating plant 
regulation. 


Besides giving you comfort, convenience and con- 
sistent, healthful, heat, the ‘“Minneapolis’’ saves from 
4 to 48 on your fuel bill, by preventing spasmodic 
over and underheating. It is a scientifically accurate 
instrument. 


Used with any type of heating system, warm air, hot 


water, steam 


or vapor. And with any fuel — coal, 


gas, electricity or oil. It is mow standard equipment 
on the leading makes of oil burners. Ask any heat- 
ing contractor about the “Minneapolis” or write 
for free booklet, ““The Convenience of Comfort.” 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


2790 Fourth 


Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service branches in principal cities 


INNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


The WIFITE FIOUSE 


SECTIONAL UNIT DRESSERS 


Dean C. Osborne Residence, Brooklyn, 


FOR a better kitchen and pantry, use WHITE HOUSE 
Steel Units. Manufactured in a Unit System, enabling 
us to fill practically any space by combining units. 


Send us your plans for sketch and estimate. 
Catalogue on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


133 West 44th St. Established 1840 New York 


Let Your Chimney 
Do Double Duty 


HEN you plan that new home, let the 

Kernerator (built - in - the - chimney) 

solve for you the problem of garbage and 

waste disposal. Settle it for all time—with no 
expense save the moderate first cost. 


For with the Kernerator there is no upkeep— 
the waste itself is all the fuel required. All 
waste, rubbish, garbage, tin cans, broken glass 
and crockery is dropped through the hopper 
door, conveniently located in the flue in or 
near the kitchen. Falling to the brick combus- 
tion chamber in the basement, it is quickly 
dried by forced draft for occasional lighting. 
All combustibles are burned, while non-com- 
bustibles are flame-sterilized and removed 
with the ashes. 


But see that it's in the plans, for the Kernerator 
must be installed when the house is being 
erected. For details, consult your architect or 
write— 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
1025 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Drop All Waste Here 
—Then FORGET It! 


A 
that pays for itself 
many times 


Stikpco 


will save your 


walls draperies etc. | 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
| MADE IN MANY STYLES 


GLASS,MARBLE METAL TOPS 
SopEMANN Hear & Power Co.) 


2304 Morean ST. St. Louis,Mo. 


BOOK ON REQUEST 
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Years may mellow but will not weaken the slate-roofed 
buildings and slate-capped walls on Charles M. Schwab's 
estate at Liretia, Pa. (Murphy & Dana, Architects) 


Beauty Without 
Depreciation 


IME gives increasing charm to 

buildings roofed with slate. The 
years develop rather than destroy its 
virtues. When homes are roofed with 
slate, maintenance costs are microscopic 
and depreciation figures are lost in the 
mists of time. 

The uses of slate are manifold and its 
diversity of coloring lends itself particu- 
larly well to artistic effects in and about 
the home. 


Slate should be considered for its uses 
both indoors and out, from roofs to 
walks, from vestibule to kitchen, as 
Well as for sinks, laundry tubs and 
showers, septic tanks and other struc- 
tural and sanitary uses. 

From homes and public buildings to 
factories, the uses are innumer- 
able and range from school slates and 
black boards to fuse blocks and switch- 
boards. 


A booklet devoted to the uses of slate will be 
mailed on request. 


Roofs Landings Sinks 
Re-roofing Vestibules Work Benches 
Chimney Teps Porch Floors Dough Boards 
Hearts Areaways Electric Bases 
Maantets Gardea Walks Kitchen Slates 
Thresholds Pountains Range Bases 
Sills Reaches Shetving 
Wainscoting Coping Filters 

Bases & Pliaths Bathrooms Table Tops 
Stairs Laevadry Tubs Ice Box Shetves 
Risers Lauadry Slates Drain Boards 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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A portion of the French paper known as Vues 
de Londres; a paper exceedingly popular in the 
earl y years of the 19th Century 


CARING FOR OLD WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 150) 


and had them pasted directly on the plas- 
ter of the aon Their short-sightedness 
in this respect is one of the most serious 
obstacles to be overcome in the work of 
care and preservation. Walls may crack, 
faulty plaster may disintegrate, dampness 
in the wall may do incalculable damage 
either directly to the body of the paper or 
by setting up chemical reactions that 
cause discolorings. Finally, it may be 
desirable, for a variety of reasons, to 
have the paper in some other place. Under 
any of these conditions it becomes neces- 
sary to remove the paper from the walls. 

The work of removal is a troublesome 
task and requires the nicest care as well 
as boundless patience in order to preserve 
the paper intact. It can be done, how- 
ever, by soaking it off with starch paste. 
This starch paste should be made in the 
following proportions: An ounce and a 
half of ordinary white starch dissolved 
in one quart of cold water. This will 
give the right consistency. Apply the 
starch paste with a thick, long-haired 
soft brush, and in squares, passing over 
the surface of the paper lightly, and 
several times, but waiting a few minutes 
between each coat. When the paper has 
become thoroughly soaked it may be 
detached gently from the wall, a little at 
a time, handling it delicately so as not to 
tear it. When the pieces or strips of paper 
thus detached are dry, they should be 
backed on canvas or strong linen. When 
the paper is fully dry, after it has been 
backed, any remaining traces of the 
starch paste may be brushed or gently 
wiped from the surface. The paper is 
then ready to apply again. 

The paper backed on canvas or strong 
linen may be pasted directly on the walls, 
for the backing makes it always possible 
to remove it without serious difficulty. It 
is much better, however, to mount or 
stretch the strongly backed paper on a 
firm wooden frame that will keep the 
paper itself about a quarter of an inch 
from the plaster suriace of the wall. 
This arrangement obviates all danger 
from dampness or from any chemical 
action, trouble from cracks or faulty 


plaster, and renders removal, when neces- 
sary, a comparatively simple matter. 

When old wall paper is soiled, it may 
some times be cleaned by rubbing gently 
with bread crumbs or with art gum. 
There is another method of cleaning by 
going over the soiled surface with the 
half of a fresh-cut potato, but there is 
great risk attached to this process for the 
juice of a potato contains strong acids 
that may ruin the paper if it has origin- 
ally been printed by certain methods. 
Potato cleaning ought to be entrusted 
only to an expert who knows exactly how 
the particular paper to be cleaned has 
been made in all the processes of its 
manufacture. 

If old paper is in danger of disintegra- 
tion from dampness in the walls, from 
chemical action or from faulty plaster, 
the thing to do is to remove it from the 
wall, back it and mount it on a frame, and 
then put it up in a place where its exis- 
tence will not be further endangered. It 
sometimes happens that dampness in the 
wall causes the pigment on the paper to 
flake off here nk there in patches. When 
the paper has been removed and the 
dampness peril eliminated, the flaked 
spots may be carefully restored with 
paint. In some instances, where a large 
section of the paper has been irreparably 

damaged, a new section of plain paper 
may be set in and a reproduction of the 
design carefully painted on the plain sur- 
face. This restoration, of course, will 
have to be mellowed and “antiqued” to 
make it harmonize with the original. The 
method of antiquing will depend on the 
tone and general condition of the original 
and upon the ingenuity of the antiquer. 

After the underneath conditions of con- 
tact with the wall have been seen to, it 
is sometimes desirable to give the surface 
a coat of varnish. The varnish or shellac 
acts as a preservative to the surface and 
facilitates cleaning. There are certain 

papers, however, whose appearance would 
not be improved by varnish. If these are 
well cared for in the other respects men- 
tioned, the surface may go unvarnished 
with reasonable freedom from anxiety. 
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COLUMNS OF BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 
For Colonial entrance or porch addition, choose Koll’s lock-joint wood Columns. 
They enhance the beauty of any structure of this character. 
They are architecturally correct in all details and are as permanent as the house itself. 
Now is the time to plan next year’s improvements, Send 20 cents in stamps. for 
Catalogue P47 which offers a wealth of information on the use of Columns for re- 
modeling or building, 


HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 


Eastern Office & Showrooms 
6 East 39th St... New York 


for Exterior and Kolls Lock-Joint They Cannot 
Interior Use Wood Come Apart 


Main Office & Factory 


C Originators and sole 
2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago 


manufacturers of 


This shows a house insulated with Cabot's Quilt, ready to receive the outside finish, 
Russell S. Walcott, Architect, Chicago, Ill, 


Build your House 


Like a Fireless Cooker 


A fireless cooker keeps hot because it holds the heat. It cooks foods with only 
a fraction of the heat required in a stove, because that heat cannot escape. 


Cabot’s Insulating 
““Quilt’’ 


keeps your whole house warm in the same way. It holds the heat of your heater 
by insulation. It saves coal enough to pay for itself in two hard winters, besides 
keeping the house warm and comfortable for all time and reducing doctor's bills. 
“Build warm houses; it is cheaper than heating cold ones.” 


Send for a sample of Quilt 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


, Manufacturing Chemists 
‘ 


139 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


24 West Kinzie St., Chicago 
Agents Everywhere 


Window 


Operators 


Colonial Houses 
Should Have 
Casement Windows 


History proves that. 
The early Colonial houses had the outswung casement windows, just as has been 
used so practically and charmingly in England for centuries. 

In bed rooms, they can be flung full open, turning them into veritable sleeping 
porches. 

Downstairs they give a delightful sense of freedom and seem to bring all outdoors 
inside. 

Equipped with Win-Dor Operators you can open and close them from inside the 
screen. 

Send for booklet called ‘Things You Ought To Know About Casement Windows.” 


The Casement Hardware G@ 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ood homes have books! It’s easy to start 
today with these bookcases that grow—you 
add section by section—build up or to the side. 
That’s extra value. The period designs are 
all popularly priced. See them everywhere! 
The Glebe“Wirnicke Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send witheut charge, 


your book, “Unusual Deco- 
rative Effects for Bookcases” 
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Look for these trade-marks on 
silverplated hollowware 


HE search for beauty in silverplated hollow- 

ware would no doubt lead you to select from 
the creations of the International Silver Co.— 
largest of the world’s silverplate makers. But 
more important even than beauty is the integrity 
of workmanship guaranteed by the four Inter- 
national S. Co, trade-marks shown above. Each 
stands for a name old and respected among mak- 
ers of silverware. Each mark offers you the cer- 
tainty of quality and durability. 


The name of the producing factory appears in 
the half circle and the words “International S. 
Co.” at the base. On a tea set, compote, bread 
tray, vase, candlestick or other article let these 
marks indicate that beauty is deeper than the 
surface—that the silverplated hollowware thus 
stamped will give you the service you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn. 


International Silverplate is also made to match 
the patterns of the famous 1847 Rogers Bros. 
knives, forks and spoons, and the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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PARTY ELEVATION SHOWING 
TRANSOM WHEN 


Where details are shown, special drawings are 
made so that their refinements can be accurately 
reproduced. This detailed drawing of a transom 


is shown by courtesy of Curtis 


etails 


“A QUARTER-INCH egua/s ONE FOOT” 


(Continued 


house can be built. Scale will make the 
difference between a set of ideal plans for 
a house which are absurd and impractical 
and a set of plans which can be used as a 
reasonable point of departure for a set of 
working plans. 

The architect’s quarter-inch scale plans 
carry all the dimension figures as well, 
notes, references to specifications and 
detail drawings and the correct indication 
for fireplaces, flues, stairways, heating, 
plumbing and electric outlets, with much 
other essential detail impossible for the 
amateur planner to incorporate in his 
rough layouts. 

In the making of scale drawings, archi- 
tects use a special scale rule which is 
marked for laying out drawings at many 
other scales than the quarter-inch one 
used for house plans. 

For ordinary purposes, a plain foot 
rule, divided to sixteenths of an inch will 
answer perfectly. On the basis that one 
quarter of an inch represents a foot, an 
eighth of an inch will represent half a 
foot and one sixteenth of an inch will 
represent three inches. For smaller 
dimensions on a set of preisminary scale 
drawings, it is safe enough to guess, 
because a thirty-second of an inch on the 
foot rule will represent an inch and a half 
in the finished house. On the architect’s 
scale rule, a quarter of an inch is divided 
into twelve miniature inches, so that his 
quarter inch is, in fact, a miniature foot 
rule, with which he lays out the house, at 
the same miniature scale. 

In “reading” quarter-inch scale plans 
with an ordinary foot rule, the procedure 
is as simple as possible. If a room meas- 
ures 24"’wide, that is ten quarter inches, 
and as a quarter inch represents a foot, 
the room is 10’ wide. Without the 
definiteness of using a uniform scale 
throughout a set of plans, nothing in the 
planning of the house could be definite, 
and it would be impossible for a builder 
to construct the house. 

The scale plans and elevations, or 
exteriors, of the house are an exactly 
proportional delineation of it in miniature. 

It is interesting to follow the use of 
different scales through the successive 


a 


from page 80) 


stages of planning a house. Rough 
preliminary studies are often made at a 
scale in which one eighth of an inch repre- 
sents a foot. Owing to the smallness of 
this scale it is not possible to work out 
any of the more detailed or complicated 
porticns of the plans or exteriors, but a 
correctly proportional general scheme for 
the whole house can be evolved. 

When these have been revised and 
approved, the architect makes the draw- 
ings discussed before—the drawings in 
which a quarter of an inch represents a 
foot on the actual building. While these 
scale drawings are sufficiently large to 
show all the essentials of planning, ar- 
rangement and rudimentary construction, 
they are not large enough to show certain 
details which the architect would like to 
study more minutely and present to the 
builders in a form allowing of no mis- 
understandings or mistakes. 

Paneled rooms and other special parts 
of the house he will draw at a scale in 
which three quarters of an inch represents 
a foot. These drawings, then, are three 
times the size of the general working 
drawings, and can be made in consider- 
able detail. Sometimes a scale of one inch 
representing one foot is used. 

For details of fireplaces and unusually 
complicated stairways a still larger scale 
is often used, in which an inch and a half 
is used to represent.a foot. Scale drawings 
are very seldom made larger than this, 
and the next scale used is actual size, 
which is not a scale at all. These drawings 
are usually marked “F. S. D.”, meaning 
“full size detail”, and are made to show 
the profile of moldings and the construc- 
tion of elaborate cabinet work. 

On the quarter-inch scale drawings 
these notes often appear “See %” scale 
detail”, or “See F. S. D.”, thus informing 
the builders that carefully detailed draw- 
ings of these portions have been, or are 
being made. No architect makes scale or 
full size details until the final approval! 
of the quarter-inch scale drawings of the 
whole house, because drawings are expen- 
sive to make, and changes of mind or 
changes of arrangement in the genera! 

(Continued on page 158) 
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George Marshall Allen Charles I. Berg 
Residence, Convent, N. J. Architect 


The dignity and charm of this residence lie largely in 
the harmony of the Tudor Stone Roof with the archi- 
tectural design of the building. The soft blending of 
colors, and a texture wrought by hand, give it, even 
when new, a beautiful time-seasoned appearance. 


325) 


we 


Write for information on Tudor Stone Roofs 


and Metson-SHlate- Company 
Quarries and Main Office: West Paulet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Enjoy Casement 


Satisfaction 


This free booklet describes 
in detail the many advan- 
tages—and shows the easy 
method of installing Mon- 
arch Casement Hardware, 
the assurance of Casement 
Window Satisfaction. 

Designed for either out- 
Swinging or inswinging 
casements. Write today for “Casement 
Windows.” A post card will bring it to you. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


4920 Penrose St. &- St. Louis, Missouri 
MONARCH 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 


Drive In and Out of a Warm Garage 
All Winter 


Enjoy the same comfort that 
tens of thousands did with 
their “WASCQ” Systems dur- 
ing the past long drawn-out 
winter. Because of the pat- 
ented automatic regulation, no 
matter how cold the night, your 
garage is always warm—your 


car warm and dry, ready to 
start. 


The ** W4SCO”’ Regulates Itself All Winter Without Attention 


You .only put on a little coal once a day. You DON’T 
touch the drafts. NOT connected to city water. One 
filling lasts a season. Shipped all-built and set up by any 
handy man. All cast iron hot water heater and radiators. 


Uniform Heat Day and Night Without Worry 


Automatic regulator saves 20% on coal and assures a steady supply 
of safe hot water heat, preventing costly freeze-ups and repair bills. 
Cheaper to operate than street car fare. Every size a proved success. 


Write today for Catalog and price list. 


W. A. Scuierr Mrc. Co., Inc. 


323 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Some good territory open for live distributors READY-TO-SET-UP 


Also used for 
heating Stores 
and small 
buildings. 


MIC 


FISKE FENCING 


Decorative and Enduring 


FISKE C hain Link Garden 
Fence with a Fiske Orn- 
amental Iron Gate is an ideal 
protection for your ‘resident 
grounds. 

Beauty and dignity are self evident 
in the appearance of the combffiation.' 
The most exclusive homes are thus 
: Rage in, and the cost is surprisingly 

moderate. 
Foot Sevaper . The strength and tong hfe of this 
Cast iron in copper ; Fiske Fence and gate 1s guararreed by 
Bronze or Verdi 5 the Fiske 60-year-old reputa..on for 
Antique finish. Is /, enduring, rust proof fencing and iron 

complete with two work. 
brushes, . $7.00 Let Fiske fence your home. We 
contract either to co the installation 


work or to furnish plans, blue prints, 
and full erecting instructions. 


Send for Cacalog 111 


Fiske alsomakes 


Ornamental metal’ 


work of every kind Q 

ran. s, In IRON 
ty 80 Park Place ~ New York 


Grilles, Vestibule ESTABLISHED 1858 * 
Doors, etc. 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 
Against You 


Heed Nature’s Warning 
— Bleeding Gums 


Don't gamble with your teeth and health. 
You have far too much at stake. More, the 
odds are too heavy against you. 


Teeth-destroying, health-sapping Pyorrhea 
strikes four persons out of every five that pass 
the age of forty. And thousands younger, 
too. The chances are 4 to 1 it will strike 
you unless you are vigilantly on guard. 


Heed Nature's warning when she gives it. 
Bleeding gums are the danger signal. Act at 
once. Don't wait. For Pyorrhea works fast. 
The tender gums recede. The teeth loosen, 
drop out or are lost through extraction. Pus- 
pockets form at the roots and often flood the 
system with infection. 


Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and 
mouth inspection. Brush your teeth, twice 
daily, with Forhan’s For the Gums. This 
healing, time-tested dentifrice, when used in 
time and used consistently, will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It will keep your teeth 
clean and white, your gums firm and 
healthy. It is pleasant to the taste. Buy a 
tube today. Act all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan's, Limited, Montreal 
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Above is a de- 
tailed drawing of 
one side of a 
summer house in 
a Philadelphia 
gardenby Mellor, 
Meigs & Howe 


To the left is the 
summer house as 
erected according 
to the plans. 
This was shown 
in the April 
House & Garden 


“\ QUARTER-INCH egua/s ONE FOOT” 


(Continued from page 150) 


plans would mean much waste time and 
work in his office. 

Architecture, from its nature, is an 
exact profession, and involves a great deal 
more than making pretty pictures of 
houses. It means giving a complete set 
of instructions, both drawn and written, 
to a group of artisans who are to build, 
from them, a certain house, and who are 
not at liberty to make any departures 
from the drawings or from the language 
of the specification. In the drawings, 
therefore, a dimension cannot be “al- 
most”’ or “about” 10’; it may be exactly 
10’, or it may be o’ 11” or 10’ 1’’—but 
whatever it is, it must be so drawn and so 
figured. It is because of this basic and 
constant necessity for exactness that 
plans are drawn “to scale”’. 

The importance of exactness is further 
emphasized in the incorporation in a 
house of various parts and equipment 
made or ready-made and shipped to the 
work from a distance, where measure- 
ments on the building cannot be verified. 
Doors, sash, paneling, and many built-in 
things such as linen closets, are often of 
the ready-made type. or are made to order 
by special mills and cabinet shops, and 
these must fit when they arrive for 
installation. 

The architect usually lays out the first 


floor plan, in pencil, on a piece of drawing 
paper. Being the essential layout, there 
is much to study on this plan, and there 
are likely to be not a few erasures and 
corrections. It is, of course, drawn to the 
scale in which a quarter of an inch repre- 
sents a foot. Over it he puts a piece of 
tracing paper, and makes a clean tracing. 

Architects use a great deal of tracing 

per because its use saves time and 
msures the accurate transcription of 
dimensions without the unnecessary work 
of duplication. If you have carefully 
laid out a house plan, for instance 50’ 6” 
long and 31’ deep, with certain essential 
bearing walls, and with chimneys and 
stairways which will naturally affect 
the second floor, there is ro use at all in 
doing it all over again for the second floor 
plan when a piece of tracing paper will 
carry these essentials directly through to 
the second floor without a moment’s lost 
time or chance for error. 

Aside from the constant necessity of 
drawing to scale, all house plans are care- 
fully laid out with what amounts to a 
miniature foot rule, a quarter of an 
inch in length. Every quarter of an 


inch on the plans represents a foot in the 
actual building, and in an existing build- 
ing, every foot was represented in the 
drawings by a quarter of an inch. 
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CHRISTMAS 


HAVE -A DISTINGTION 
FOR ORIGINALITYAND 
GAREFUL EXECUTION 

OF WORK- 

SAMPLES SUBMITTED 


THE DREKA Co. 


1121 GHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


TOGAN GARAGES, factory 
built, save you 66% building 
labor cost. 


Quality comparable to Grand 
Rapids furniture. 
Send for Catalog 
TOGAN ~STILE 


—.GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGA - 
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i YOU ENTERTAIN—or just want 
Good Things to Eat—you will find 
excellent suggestions inevery copy of 


A Household Magazine which tells 
you how to make and serve 
“Waldorf Salad’”’ 
Steak’”’ 
“Chicken a la King” 
*“‘Thousand Island Salad Dressing”’ 


How to select and cook your 
favorite dish, how to serve it and 
what to serve with it; forty or fifty 
choice and timely recipes in each 
number, many of them illustrated. 


“Waldorf Salad"’ 


“AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives 
menus for every possible occa- 
sion. Formal and Informal Dinners, 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, 
Card Parties, Sunday Night Sup- 
pers, etc., etc. 

If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you 
to set a better table for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (check, money 
order, bill or stamps) and we will send you 
eight numbers of AMERICAN COOKERY 
starting with the November number which 
contains recipe and directions for “Waldorf 
Salad” as served in a leading hotel as well 


as Menus, recipes, and directions for 
Thanksgiving Dinners. Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
219 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Interior 
Decoration 
and Proper 
Furnishing 
Room by 
Room 


The reason is given for 
every step—covers the 
whole subject in one 
volume. 


Price, $6.50 


192 illustrations in 
doubletone, 9 in color, 
7 diagrams, 296 pages, 
octavo. 


Treating of furnishing from the most inexpensively equipped cottage, bungalow 
or flat to the smart apartment house of fair dimensions; and by both the modern 
non-period and period methods. All grades of expense are provided for. Complete 
furnishing of a number of premises is indicated—color schemes, appropriate walls, 
furniture, textiles and accessories being suggested for each room. The furniture 
illustrated is that which can be purchased in the open market. An effective plan 
for the securing of unity and variety in colour is presented and applied. The chap- 
ters on colour and form alone are worth the price of the book. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Pas 


Please send me an illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes. 


Dedicated 
to Tidiness 


Men are not horrid creatures 
who at night deliberately turn 
their chambers into chaos. If 
they drape their clothes on chairs, 
or fling them into corners, it is 
because there is no convenient 
place to dispose the day’s gar- 
ments. 


Just try placing a Nightrack 
within easy reach of Dad and 
Junior! You won’t have to ex- 
plain. Its very appearance in- 
vites its use. And it. will hand 
back one’s clothing each morning, ° 
sweetly aired and smart-looking. 


Guests, too, will appreciate a 
Nightrack. It is both an extra 
closet and a personal servant, who 
does everything but draw the 
bath, 


The Nightrack is a real piece 
of furniture. It comes in 15 
different finishes, from old ivory 
to richest mahogany. The price 
is $10. Leading furniture stores 
everywhere sell the Nightrack, 
If you can’t get it from your 
dealer, we will supply you direct. 
(Express extra, west of the Missis- 
sippi River.) 


Trade mark—Pat. Mar. 14, 1922 


Manufacturing Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
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Don’t Heat 
All Outdoors 


HE more quickly that entrance door is closed, 
the less you have to worry about the heating 
plant and the less you have to pay for coal. 


Keep the heat indoors, and the coal in your bin. 
A Yale Door Closer takes full charge of your door, 
immediately closing it each time it is opened. 

The Yale Door Closer is a faithful, mechanical 
doorman. It is designed to automatically close the 
opened door, keeping its movement under constant 
control. 


A door equipped with a Yale Door Closer will 
need no further attention. You need give it no 
further thought. There is no other device which will 
give such unfailing service 
at so little cost. 


Go to your hardware dealer 
and ask him to show you 
the proper size. Be sure to 
ask for YALE—insist on 
YALE. He has them in stock. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


House & Garden 


A Century 
American pitcher 
in white Parian 
ware, with tiip 
decoration, made 
in Bennington 


A Parian ware pitcher with corn stalk decoration, 

roth Century American, made by the Southern Porce- 

lain Company, of Kaolin, South Carolina, makers 
from 1856 to 1862 


A N 


GARDNER TEALL 


HINGS old-fashioned often have 
qualities which hold them perennially 
fresh to memory. To one who remembers 
the bits of Parian ware that graced the 
front parlors of the 19th Century, their 
re-establishment among the Jares and 
penates of a household whose inmates 
concern themselves with antiques and 
curios will be observed with pleasure. 
With what a curious feeling one experi- 
ences mention of the 19th Century in 
historical connection by those who were 
born this side of the memorable Year of 


| Our Lord, 1900! It seems but yesterday 


that no thought of anything of the mo- 


| ment’s ever coming to be regarded as an 


“antique” or a “curio” had come to us, 
although we might well have reflected on 
the mutability of novelty. Now it has 


come to pass that we must admit such 
things exist as roth Century antiques, 
that there can be no question but that 
many of the treasured playthings of our 
cradle-years, even though these years 
were barely the other side of the century’s 
marker, constitute curios as the world of 
the present measures things. 
Well I remember a beautiful white 
pitcher in my grandmother's 
ome. It was glazed inside, but not out, 
and its decoration consisted of many 
allegorical figures in relief, entirely cover- 
ing the marble-like surface of its graceful 
shape, with no other color than the 
creamy tint of the pitcher itself. 
How good milk tasted when poured 
from that particular pitcher! What a joy 
(Continued on page 164) 
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In this roth Century piece of American 

Parian ware there is a feeling by no 

means unlike much modern work hy 
modelers of the statuette 
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HOME 
COMFORT 


is largely a matter of home construc- 
tion. Insure the future comfort of 
your new home by investigating 
Natco Hollow Tile and its hollow air 
chambers that form a blanket of air 
within the walls and protect the 
interior against extreme cold, heat, 
dampness and other discomforts. 


Write for Home Book 
Our handsome, illustrated book 
“Natco Homes” containing many 
pictures and floor plans of attractive, 
comfortable dwellings is free to pros- 
pective home builders. Write for 
your copy. 


NATIONAL: FIRE-PR@DFING-COMPANY 
1218 Fulton Building. Pittsburgh. Penna. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


LEADER WATER ‘SYSTEMS 


Solving the water problem 
for country homes 


Leader Water Systems are com- 
plete units designed and built to 
give the quiet, uninterrupted ser- 
vice that characterizes the well- 
ordered menage. 

An engineering corporation of 
over 20 years’ experience is re- 
sponsible for every one. Num- 
bered among Leader clientele are 
some of the most discriminating 
people in America. 

There is a Leader system for the 
smallest cottage or the largest estate. 
Leader engineers will be glad to ad- 
vise you on your problems, and make 
specific recommendations with- 
out obligating you in any way. 
Leader Tanks and 
equipment for water, 
air and oil. Exper- 
ienced water supply 
men wanted. 


: LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Ill. : 
: New York Chicago . 
Plants: Decatur and Rockford 
= Gentlemen: Kindly send me information § 
eon Water Systems for Country Homes = 
and Estates. 
H.G. 


|| Kelsey Health Heat stands for 
|| three definite things—warmth, 
| fresh air and humidity. The 
| Kelsey Warm Air Generator 

not only supplies your house 
|| with ample heat in the form of 
warm, fresh air as pure as it is 
| out-doors, but its automatic 

humidifier puts back into the 
| air the amount of moisture 
| that has been absorbed in the 
process of heating it. 


New York: 


Residence of F. M. Sawyer, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Meaning of Kelsey Health Heat 


or any other heating information you desire. 


He Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Let us send you “‘Kelsey Achievements Booklet,”’ 


That amount of moisture is 
absolutely necessary for your 
health and comfort. Humid- 
ified air makes you feel warm 
and comfortable, while dry air 
irritates the throat and nostrils 
and is responsible for many of 
the winter ailments. 

And with Kelsey Health Heat 
you will burn less coal than 
with any other warm air sys- 
tem. 


Boston : 
405-K P. O. 
Sq. Bldg. 


565-K Fifth 
| Avenue 


“HomeSweet 
Home,” a 
model house, 
replica of 
John Howard 
Payne’s boy- 
hood dwell- 
ing, recently 

for exe 
hibitionin 
Washington, 
D. C., and 
floored with 

OAK. 


Our experts. 


Nature’s Girt or EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


Modernize your 
home with % inch 
OAK FLOORING 


laid rightover the old softwood floors 


The thing that makes an old home look 

down atthe heel” morethan anything else 
is the old softwood floor, showing the wear 
oflong continued use. Nothing will modern- 
ize your home more convincingly than 
bright, beautiful floors of 34 inch oak, laid 
atacost less than the old floors,plus carpet. 


Why cover your floors with any tempor- 
ary artificial material, when you can have 
Nature’s permanent floors of oak, finished 
to harmonize with room decoration? Such 
floors are always clean and sanitary, with 
no cracks to collect dirt and germs. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about 
the advantages and beauty of oak floors, 
and about the new 
finishes? Mail the Be 
coupon belowfor your 
copy of our new book- 
let, “The Story of OAK I 
FLoors.” 


Oak Fioorinc 


BuREAU 
1047 Ashland Block | 
Chicago 


|, Please send me your 
| 


free, illustrated 
booklet ‘‘The Story of Oak 


| 

] Address . 


Residence of 
Mrs. G. W. Morse 
13405 Lake Ave. 
Cleveland, > 
Architect G. B. Bohm 


The One a 
Finish 
for Cement 
and Stucco 


AY STATE Brick and 
Cement Coating is the 
one ideal finish for stucco 
and cement. This coating 
beautifies a house and at the 
same time water-proofs it. 


Dingy and leaden wails 
take on a new, artistic ap- 
pearance. Weathered and 
drab concrete assumes a 
beauty that is striking. 


Bay State Brick and Ce- 
ment Coating is not merely 
a surface paint. This mas- 
ter finish creeps into the 
pores of the walls and seals 
them against all dampness. 
The hardest rain cannot beat 
through a coating of Bay 
State. 


are 
THE BAY STATER 


Bay State Brick and Ce- 
ment Coating comes in a 
complete range of colors and 
in a pure, rich white. 


Send to-day for sample 
tints and the new Bay State 
booklet No. 4. This book- 
let shows many beautiful 
Bay State coated houses 
(actual photographs). 


Write for samples 
and booklet to-day. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc 
BOSTON 


New York Philadelphia 


THE say STATER 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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“ Europa”, a Sévres group in white bisque. Such 
pieces, as well as the fine bisques of Derby, inspired 
the makers of Parian ware 


(Continued from page 162) 


Then Comes The Letter 


That disquieting letter from the Be- 
verly Jones, saying they are coming to 
Visit us 


How are we to explain again the 
absence of the much-talked-of Green- 
house” 


It's very upsetting because it isn't as 
if we couldn't afford one and didn't 


appreciate its necessity. 


But we can hardly expect our friends 
to take that for granted. 


What we can do is order the Green- 


house at once and then show them the 
one in the catalog it is going to be. 


& Ppurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Western Factory Canadian Factory 
DesPlaines, Ill, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. 


Philadelphia 
Land Title Bldg. 


Chicago 
Cont. Bank Bidg. 


Boston 11 
Little Bldg 407 


Cleveland 
Ulmer Bldg. 


Kansas City Denver 


Commerce Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 


St. Lewis 
704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Toronto 
Harbor Commission Bldg. 


Ruffalo 
White Bldg. 


it was to young appetites! We fed our- 
selves on its contents, our imaginations on 
the stories those relief figures suggested to 
a child’s fancy. I think there was a 
knight in armor, a princess, birds, trees, 
flowers, animals and other figures. At any 
rate it was a keramic fairyland to us. 

As I look back to it, Iam very sure this 
lovely pitcher must have been of Parian 
ware; I did not know what it was then, 
and its keramic genre would have counted 
for nothing in those childhood days if I 
had known. It mattered little then 
whether it was from the English pottery 
of Copeland or from the Bennington kilns 
of the American Fenton; its inspiration to 
romance was the thing! And now, al- 
though the marvelous inventions it 
evoked in our young minds are firmly 
fixed in recollection, I have come to 
realize a collector’s joy in such things as 
well, and to wish I might now have that 
dear old pitcher in my hands, not only 
for auld lang syne’s sake, but also for the 
later interest added to it by the knowledge 
of its production history. 

I do not know that there are any col- 
lectors who worship at the shrine, of 
Parian ware, although I agree with 
Blacker that there should be such. I do 
know that Parian ware has been slight- 
ingly spoken of, now and then, but I have 
always suspected that such disparagings 
came from those who knew nothing about 
it or who distrusted Horace Greeley’s 


enthusiasm for this species of the potter’s 
art. 

Parian ware was as much a discovery 
as an invention. When the English 

tter, Copeland of Spoke-on-Trent, 
staffordshire, was seeking to imitate the 
beautiful unglazed bisque of the old 
Derby ware, discontinued, he acciden- 
tally came upon the composition which 
produced an entirely new sort of ware, 
which he called Parian. This name was 
given the new ware as it had a translucent, 
creamy surface suggesting Parian marble, 
the marble from which the Venus de’ 
Medici was sculptured, a marble which 
was brought chiefly from the quarries of 
Mt. Marpessa on the island of Paros. 

Parian marble differs somewhat from 
the Pentelic marble employed by Phidias 
and Praxiteles and other Greek sculptors, 
and from the snow-white Italian Carrara 
marble used by Michaelangelo and by 
Canova. The translucency of Parian 
makes that ware superior to most bisque 
(the term bisque being applied to porce- 
lain and other pottery clay after the first 
firing, and before the application of 
glaze, when it is porous to such an extent 
that water when applied will percolate its 
pores). The old Derby bisque pieces were 
superior to all other bisques of 18th 
Century European potteries except those 
of Sévres. It was Derby bisque of the 
best type (pieces having a “waxy” 

(Continued on page 166) 


A cow of American Parian ware, dating from the 


roth Century, and one 


of the products of the 


Bennington makers 
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Box 20 


gives you the story of our fifty years’ work with the Peony. 
complete information of the care, of varieties, and of the history of the 
peony. If you do not have a copy and intend purchasing roots this 
fall, it is free. Otherwise we ask 35c per copy for it. 


Brand’s Gold Medal Peonies 


“te one great prise given by the American Peony Society, at its 
Annual National Show, is the Gold Medal awarded to the winner 
of first in Class One, calling for a display of one bloom each of not more 


than 100 varieties. At the 
National Show, held this 
year in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the Brand Peony Farms 
was awarded the first prize 


in this class and the Gold 
Medal. 


We were also awarded 
the Gold Medal and Silver 
Medal and two Awards of 
Merit on our display of new 
seedling peonies, all of our 
own originating. Further- 
more, this display of new 
peonies was declared by 
competent judges to be 
“the greatest display of 
new peonies ever shown at 


If you wish to plant 
peony roots this fall from 
such stock as this you will 
want our new Peony and 
Iris catalog. This book is 


New Brand Peony-Myrtle Gen’ more than a catalog. It is 
Awarded Silver Medal at St. Paul Show g 


really a Peony Manual. It 
It gives 


Growers of Peonies for over Fifty Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault, Minnesota 


one time by any originator.” 


This is your Last Chance 


this season to secure Schling Quality Bulbs (—yes, there's a big 
difference in bulbs—) at the cost of ordinary ones. Here are some 
remarkable values—tip-top bulbs, at rock-bottom prices. 


a — Early Tulips—1o named varieties. Bloom April and 


$4.00 
Early Tulips—in named varieties. Bloom ‘April and 
4.50 
100 Darwin Tulips in 10 warietios. flowers, 
stems 2) feet tall. Mayand June .... 4.50 
100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties. Grandmother 8 tulips 
more beautiful than ever. May and June... . 4.50 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips—s named varieties. Wonderful 
shades of bronze, orange, buff, and apricot. Mayand June . . 5.00 


Two Very Special Offers 


100 Darwin Tulips for only $3.50 
Choicest, first-size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s Mixture made up of 
ten of the finest named varieties—not at all the ordinary field-grown 
mixture. 


A $5.00 value for only $3.50, or, if you prefer, 50 Bulbs for $2.00. 
100 Narcissi or Daffodils for $4.50 


Airy and medium Trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet's varieties, 
doubles and singles. All top size mother bulbs. 


Also these lovely Heralds of — 


100 Crocusin 4 nmamed varieties... . ‘ 

100 Scilla sibirica (Blue — - 

100 Blue Grape Hyacinths . . 

100 Chionodoxa (glory-of- the-Snow) . ‘ . 4.00 
The above 500 bulbs ($17.50 value) special, $s 

100 Bedding Hyacinths,in4colors... . $6.50 


Plant these bulbs now and generously, and we promise you a Winter of pleasant 
anticipation, a Springtime of delightful Surprises, and years of happy memories. 


Read, Note, and act at once! 


| Schlings Bulbs 


26 West 59th Street 
New York City 
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SUPERIOR, 


House Plant Food 


% 


ell 


Send a dollar bill today for 
handsome container of 600 
treatments—enough for over 
a year. Results guaranteed— 
try it for six weeks and then 
decide if you want to keep it 
or want your money refunded. 


in Your Cherished iden Beauty 


—by feeding them a little “tonic” occasionally 


HERE is a remarkable scientific Food for 

house plants that nourishes them like a 
veritable tonic. It revives and strengthens them 
wonderfully. It is called SUPERIOR House 
Plant Food 


The excellent and almost immediate effects of 
it on plant life is little short of amazing. Applied 
to your house plants, SU PERIOR House Plant 
Food makes them “perk up” at once—seemingly 
like magic. And how they do grow!—throwing 
off new shoots of beauty and health, with a 
richer color. Just try it on those cherished ferns, 
begonias or hyacinths of yours—one can will 
convince you. 


SUPERIOR House Plant Food, a balanced ration scien- 
tifically prepared in our laboratories, contains all the essen- 
tial elements of plant life. Just dissolve a level teaspoonful 
in water and pour on plant at roots. Beneficial to even the 
most delicate plant life. Clean and odorless. 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
953 Denison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—Here’s my dollar. Please send me the 
tin of SUPERIOR House Plant Food containing 
600 treatments on your Money-Back Guarantee 


Address 


offer. | 
Name — 


VISIT NURSERY 


ROSES 


Autumn Planting 
Ask for our “Get-Acquainted” list of Roses and our Illustrated 


Rose Catalog. We grow several hundred thousand Roses in 
several hundred varieties. Plant in October-November for best 
results. 


Iris and Peonies. Our collections are complete. Ask for 
booklet. 


Evergreens. Will give best results when pooné: in the early 
autumn. Ask for our special offer for foundation plantings. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and other broad-leaved Ever- 
greens. We shall be glad to correspond with anybody 
who intends to plant this autumn. 


Beech Trees. Copper or Purple-leaved. We have growing in 
our Nursery several hundred fine, well branched trees, 
ranging in sizes from 5 to 10 ft. tall. Prices on application, 


Trees. We have many hundreds of specimen, ornamental Shade 
Trees. We shall be glad to furnish list upon application. 


Ask for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants; 
Japanese Yew; Giant-flowering Marshmallow. 


Nurserymen & Florists 


Rutherford New Jersey 
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You Can Have 
Protection 


With Beauty 


wire 
Jence~/ 883 


No need to trust to shrubbery for se- 
clusion. Page Fence, with its straight, 
simple lines,can surround your estate 
with a barrier that is strong and un- 
climbable, furnishing the positive pro- 
tection that shrubs can never afford. 


The Page Fenced home is home to the 
property line. You feel encouraged to 
develop your grounds—to make 
them even more beautiful and valu- 
able — to use them. 


Fence this Fall. At least get the in- 
formation necessary to plan to protect 
yourproperty. Send for theillustrated 
booklet —FENCES FOR PROTEC 
TION AND BEAUTY —a postal 
card brings it. 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASS’N 
219 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


PROTECTION FENCE 


Fe 


“Cupid 


Sleeping”, 


House & Garden 


a@ group of 


figures in the old Derby bisque which 
stimulated the makers of our old 
Parian ware 


(Continued from page 164) 


surface and little or no sheen, crisp in 
detail), such as the pieces produced in the 
period from 1790 to 1810, that inspired 
Copeland’s experiments. 

Copeland produced his first Parian 
pieces in 1842, and it has been called 
epoch-making in the history of the Staf- 
fordshire potters’ art. Parian ware imme- 
diately became popular, not only in 
England, but on the continent and in 
America as well. Copeland’s figurines, 
groups, busts, and other Parian pieces 
were beautifully modeled. Some of his 
best productions were his series of The 
Seasons, “Lady Godiva”, “Young Eng- 
land”, “Ino and Bacchus”, “Night” and 
“Morning”, “The Return from the 
Vintage”, “Paul and Virginia”, pieces 
designed and modeled by such artists as 
Gibson, Wyatt, Foley and Marshall. 
The sculptor Gibson considered Parian 
“decidedly the best material next to 
marble”. Copeland’s jugs, pitchers, 


vases, etc., were also of high order for the 
most part. 

It is interesting to note that but three 
years after Parian ware made its first 
in England, it was success- 
fully produced in America at Fenton’s 
pottery in Bennington, Vermont. The 
mark on these early Bennington pieces of 
Parian was a rectangular frame within 
which were impressed the words “Fen- 
ton’s Works, Bennington, Vermont’. 
Christopher Weber Fenton’s initiative in 
introducing Parian into the United States 
was soon followed by the popularity of the 
Bennington wares of this genre. The first 

iece Fenton turned out appears to have 
n one copied from a pitcher made by 

S. Alcock & Co. of Burslem in Stafford- 
shire, having figure designs in relief of a 
knight, a lady on horseback and a harper. 

The modeling of the first Bennington 
Parian pieces was done by John Harrison, 

(Continued on page 168) 


Presumably the affectionate home- 
coming of a Revolutionary son, bas- 
relief on an American Parian pitch- 
er, roth Century, from Bennington 
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Before the Snow 
Flies or the 
Ground Freezes 

Plenty of time to get 


Hicks Big © Evergreens 
and shade trees moved 
and set before old Winter 
comes down from the 
Northland. Trees moved 
by the Hicks method in 
November and Decem- 
ber never know they 
have been disturbed. 

If you think the 
ground might freeze, put 
a thick layer of hay or 
straw where the trees 
are to stand; then you 
can plant even in mid- 
winter. Men and time 
are easier to get now 
than in spring. 

Write us about your 
needs—or come to the 
nursery, select the trees 
and have them sent by 
truck or train. 

Also get a copy of 
“Home Landscapes,” 
our latest catalogue fea- 
turing Hicks Big Trees 
and Shrubs. Mailed on 


request. 


HICKS 
NURSERIES 


BOX H 


Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


Convert Frost to Flowers 


While Jack Frost is making his freeze up pictures on the glass, your flowers 
i ming under the glass. 


be unconcernedly 
A greenhouse of your own, besides givin 


has a way of taking kinks out of nerves. 


Asa winter time hobby, what can be 
greenhouses directly to your 


Send for prin 


g you frostless flowers in abundance, 


more al Attach one of our 


me—have it 


ted matter 


Hitchings Company 


Home Offices and Factory, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Philadelphia 
ilding 294 Washington St. 


New York 


101 Park Ave. mpire Buil 


Rochester 


135th & Chestnut Sts. 


Union Trust Bldg 


Boston-9 


When sprin 
paths shoul 


Better Bulbs—dby Farr 


comes to your garden, her 


be lined with Daffodils and 
Tulips*, with Hyacinths and Crocus. For 
the gardener who wants an extra choice 
assortment of spring flowers, I recommend 


FARR’S Sunrise Collection No. 2 


FARR’S 25 Narcissi, assorted varieties.......... $2.75 
Bulb Catalogue 75 Single Early Tulips, assorted........ 2.50 
—a comprehenswe 75 Darwin Tu ips, 2.50 
list of bulbs forfall 75 Breeder Tulips, assorted............ 2.50 
planting—will be 25 Hyacinths, assorted................ 5.50 
gent on request. $13.75 


Any one collectio 


n at the price indicated 


Complete Sunrise Collection No. 2 (275 bulbs) for only $12. 


Send your order now—pa 


y when you receive the bulbs. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing N 


urseries Company 


106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


*W.F. Purpy, of Connecticut, writes— “Duplicate last year's order. Your tulips are always beautiful.” 


November is the Best Month 


To Plant Deciduous Shrubs and Trees, including our Large 


Fruit Trees of bearing size and Sh 
A complete line of nursery stock 
full descriptions and prices. 

Our system of frequent transp 
systems. Careful pruning results 
service and attention to every d 
your patronage 


ade Trees for immediate shade. 
is offered in our catalog, with 


lanting assures compact root 
in well-balanced tops. Prompt 
etail show our appreciation of 


Order Roses Now—Save 20% 


By ordering Roses now you will 
We will hold them for spring pla 


save about 20% on the prices. 
nting or send them to you the 


last of November, whichever is preferred. The choicest list of 
50 Hybrid Teas, with seven exceptions, is 75c each; $6.50 per 10; 


$60 per 100, 


Write today for new catalog. 


RSERIE 


ROSEDALE 
Outfitters for the 


ome Grounds 


Box H 


Tarrytown, N.Y. 


‘Prices as Low as Consistent with Highest Quality.’ 


Protect Your 
Rose Plants 


Obviously, there is no danger where 
there is no frost, but if you must 
anticipate cold weather, let “pre- 
paredness” be your rule. Before the 
ground freezes bank up the soi! cone- 
shaped, with the apex 6 to 10 inches 
high around the stem of each bush. 
Ashes are sometimes used, but we 
know of nothing better than soil. 

In very cold countries, the roses 
may be lifted entirely and buried in 
trenches for the winter, and they will 
come out in fine shape for replanting 
in spring. After you have drawn the 
soil mecely around them, leave them 
alone till the ground is frozen with a 
crust hard enough to bear the weight 
of a stone-laden wheelbarrow. By 
this time the moles and mice, or 
other creatures, will have secured 
their winter abodes elsewhere, and 
not be tempted to make nests in the 
protecting material you will next 
apply. 

Now do not smother your roses, or 
they may die. Cover them thor- 
oughly, as high up as you attempt to 
protect them, but always allow for the 
circulation of air. A 3 to 4inch blan- 
ket of good, heavy stable manure will 
keep out much cold. Over this fill 
up from the bottom of the bed to a 
depth of 10 to 12 inches, with nice, 
dry leaves and put some light material 
on top to keep them snug. A 12-inch 
fence of poultry-wire staked round 
the bed will help keep the leaves in 
place, or the boughs of fir or pine 
trees, hay, straw, or corn-fodder, or 
other material that will break the 
force of cold, biting winds, will serve 
in place of leaves. Where most care- 
ful protection is required, boards may 
be arranged, roof-fashion, to turn off 
the rains—this will also protect your 
roses from exposure to direct sun- 
shine, when nights are freezing cold, 
and prevent alternate thawing and 
freezing, which is dangerous—and, in 
early spring, guard against the pre- 
mature excitation of plant-growth 
and tender buds. 

Later we hope to tip you off fora 
filving start with your Roses in the 
Spring. 


Le. 


CONARD Pres. 
Box 126, 
West Grove, Pa. 


In our Fall Catalog 
now ready,we've a 
selected lotof Roses 
for Fall planting. 
You caneither send 
for it—or if you 
like, send us $9.00 
for to Roses or 
$1.00 each for a less 
number and ask us 
4 to select for you, 
You can pay Ex- 
or Parcel 
"ost transportation 
charges on deliv- 
ery. 


Rose Specialists 
Sor years 


GROW ROSES 


Guaranteed to Bioo 


— 
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Garden Full 
Darwin 
Tulips 


In anticipation of again placing before our cus- 


EURO! 


CLARA tomers a collection of Darwin Tulips we have had 
r ’ BUTT a sufficient quantity grown so that we can offer 
Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties. 


Few Spring flowering plants rival the Darwin Tulip for 
brilliancy of bloom. With flowers as large as the Oriental 
Poppy, in a wide range of colors and shades, borne on 
strong stems often exceeding three feet, they are a wonder. 
ful addition to the flower garden. 

Plant any time before the ground becomes frozen, and they 

will bloom from the middie of May to Decoration Day. 
Mail thie advertisement or present at our store, with che k, money order, cash or 


stamps and secure this exceptional collection, sent prepaid to any point in the U. S. 
east of the Mississippi. For points west and Canada add 25c. ($2.25). 


For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties, so the colors may be 
studied, we offer a collection of 10 each 10 varieties separately labeled for $5.00 
Our Fall Bulb Catalog containing @ complele list of High Quality Bulbs 
jor Autumn Planting, sent on request. 

30-32 Barclay Street H. G. New York 


WHAT IS YOUR OUTLOOK? 


;rRoM your windows or porch do you see unsightly backyards, 
obtrusive billboards, or the broadside of your neighbor's house? 
Are you annoyed by the “in-look” of neighbors or passersby so 
that you cannot comfortably sit outside and read, or sew, or 
entertain your friends? 


Why Not Screen the Objectionable? 


Trees and shrubs will do the job and make of your lawn a real liv- 
able room out-of-doors, private and beousifal and the cost will be 
moderate. It will make your outlook as good as your “in-look.” 
Now is planting time, so send at once for the helpful suggestions 
given in our Booklet “On Beautifying Home Grounds” and for 


complete catalog H. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 
which is | mile from Trenton. Nd 


A 


House & Garden 
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whom the enterprising Fenton brought 
over from England. Fenton had as part- 
ners Julius Norton and Henry Hall, and 
their pottery was situated in the north 
wing of the Bennington pottery of Judge 
Norton, Fenton’s father-in-law, whose 
own kilns were devoted to turning out 
somewhat more “practical” wares. 

The Parian pieces from Bennington 
and from other American potteries were, 
like the Copeland pieces in England, ex- 
pensive. Nevertheless. they were exten- 
sively patronized. At the New York 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1857, Ben- 
nington Parian Ware was given much 
attention. Among other Parian pieces 
there displayed was the iarge figure sur- 
rounding a monumental arrangement of 
various Bennington wares, the base of 
which was Lava Ware, the second section 
Flint Enamel, and on this a life-sized bust 
of Fenton surrounded by eight columns 
in Rockingham with the Parian figure 
mentioned at the top, the whole some ten 
feet in height. 

Bennington Parian was composed of 
flint from Vermont and Massachusetts, 
feldspar from New Hampshire and kera- 
mic clays from Vermont and from South 
Carolina, carefully ground and mixed and 
“cast” in moulds. Some of the Benning- 
ton Parian was fawn-colored, and some 
was white. Blue pitted grounds were also 
employed against which the uncolored 
relief designs stood forth. In pieces of this 
sort the ground was obtained by applying 
the blue slip with a camel’s-hair brush, 
The blue pieces ranged from dark to light. 
Pitchers and vases and other objects 
intended for use as well as for mere orna- 
ment were glazed inside. Some pieces of 
Bennington Parian were given a smear 
glaze. From 1849 the Bennington Parian 
was marked with the United States Pot- 
tery Co.’s mark, the earliest form of which 


was a ribbon in relief and the letters 
U.S. P., together with two numbers 
(varying). The later pieces had the name 
of the pottery spelled out. Some of the 
Bennington Parian pitchers are known as 
the “Water Lily”, the “Knight”, the 
“Niagara”, the “Palm Tree”, the “Ivy- 
Leaf’’, names derived from their decora- 
tion. The figure, animal and bird pieces 
comprise the “Samuel”, “Sheep”, 
“Swan”, “Ram”, “Bird’s Nest”, “Girl 
Lacing Shoe”, “Eagle and Child’, 
“Greyhound”’, “Poodle Dogs” (right and 
left), and a phrenological head. Then 
there were vases, jugs, sugar bowls, 
creamers, inkwells, knobs, etc. 

Bennington did not monopolize the 
market for Parian Ware, as interesting 
pieces were also produced by George 
Allen of Philadelphia, whose mark was 
somewhat like a “T” or an inverted 
anchor. The Parian pieces from Allen’s 
pottery were from moulds brought from 
the Gloucester, New Jersey pottery when 
the latter was discontinued between 1857 
and 1858. But few Parian pieces were 
turned out by Allen. 

Ott & Brewer of the Etruria Pottery, 
Trenton, New Jersey, also made Parian 
Ware, and in 1876 exhibited many pieces 
of excellence modeled by Isaac Broome. 

From 1848 to 1856 the Greenpoint, 
Long Island, pottery of Charles Cart- 
lidge & Co. made Parian portrait-busts, 
but such do not appear to have borne 
any mark indicating the pottery. 

In 1850 Charles Coxen was modeling 
Parian pieces for the Baltimore pottery 
of the Edwin Bennett Co., and from 1856 
to 1862 the Southern Porcelain Co. of 
Kaolin, South Carolina, manufactured 
Parian marked with an impressed shield 
bearing the legend “S. P. Company, 
Kaolin, S. C”. Their output, however, 
was limited. 


TONSILE EVERGREEN S 


VERGREENS, have always figured 

largely in formal gardening. The 
Italians of the Renaissance, to whose 
inventions the origin of the formal garden, 
as we know it today, may be traced, 
recognized the value of the dark foliage 
of the cypress and the ilex as a contrast 
to the white stonework of their archi- 
tecture; and in the modern American 
garden Japanese holly, tree box and 
arborvitae play an important part. 

For this they have certain special 
qualifications. Their consistency of ap- 
pearance, as opposed to the seasonal 
variations of deciduous plants, makes 
them the aptest material for the garden 
in which consistency of effect is one of the 
principal objects, and renders them 
specially suited to artificial treatment, by 
which, indeed, they gain rather than lose. 
They are eminently clippable, or “ton- 
sile”’, to use a prettier old gardening term 
which should not have been allowed to 
become obsolete. 

They have great value as a foil to 
lighter growths. The flowers in a bed 


| which is bordered with box seem to shine 


with an added brightness, and the 
somber hues of the ilex—jet green beneath 
a clouded sky-—make a striking contrast 
with the vivid green of well-kept turf. 
Perhaps for purely formal purposes 
arborvitae holds the first place, by reason 
of its color and the interesting texture of 
its clipped surface. But the others have 


| their own virtues: box its warmth and 


holly its luster. Even American holly, 


| though most gardeners hesitate to cut it, 
is pleasant if properly clipped, that is to 
say, if its leaves are not mutilated; it gives 
a lighter and more various effect than the 
closer-growing, smaller-leaved evergreens. 

In contemplation of the esthetic prop- 
their 


erties of evergreens, however, 


ractical functions must not be forgotten. 

he hedge is essentially a utilitarian in- 
stitution, and in the garden it has several 
uses. It may serve as a wind-screen, or 
hide those unsightly corners from which 
no garden, however carefully planned, can 
be wholly free; to break up large spaces, 
or to give some alley the seclusion of a 
cloister for contemplation or a lovers’ 
walk. For all these purposes the ever- 
greens are admirable. The density of 
their growth makes them perfect screens, 
whether against the wind or the curious 
eye. An evergreen hedge is as impervious 
to the wind as a stone wall. Both cedar 
and arborvitae are efficient for this pur- 
pose up to a height of 16’ or so. Box can 
only be grown with advantage up to 
about 6’, and is therefore inappropriate 
where a really high hedge is needed; but 
for purely divisional purposes it is well 
suited, and can be made to give a pleasing 
effect of solidity. 

The treatment of a hedge should always 
be large and simple. To break the lines of 
its top with decorative excrescences is 
usually to destroy its dignity. The sides 
may be diversified with circularbays, which 
will serveas shelters for seats, or, where this 
will not interfere with its functions as a 
screen, they may be pierced with arches, 
especially if such arches will open up a 
claire voyée. 

As for the use of evergreens in purely 
decorative schemes, here again simplicity 
and discretion are becoming. The days 
of extravagant topiary are over. Trees 
clipped into grotesque shapes may give a 
moment’s amusement, but they soon pall. 
“They be for children”, as Bacon said, 
and, like other childish things, should be 
“put away” by the grown-up gardener, 
or, at any rate, used very sparingly to add 
a touch of fantasy to an austere design. 
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